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EDITORIAL 


A’ I sit down to write this editorial I have just 
read in the Radio Times an extremely interesting 
correspondence between Dr. Percy A. Scholes and 
Mr. Leonard Hibbs, the editor of Swing Music. 
Dr. Scholes wanted a definition of the term “ Swing 
Music” for the new edition of the Radio Times Music 
Handbook, but when Mr. Hibbs was asked to provide 
one this is all he could manage : 

“Swing Music is (1) mainly improvised music of 
American negro origin conforming to the highest 
critical standards of jazz enthusiasts. 

(2.) “Music in which the executants express 
themselves in such a way as to excite in the listener 
a corresponding feel of rhythm. 


(3.) “African Rhythmic Instinct plus Christian 
hymn-tunes plus the sunburnt temperament which 
knows no medium between melancholy, sorrow 
and intense momentary happiness ; these things, 
fused together in the white-hot atmosphere of 
essential excitement, produce Swing Music. 

(4.) ““ Music without artifice ; sincere, 
taneous, stark-naked self-expression.” 


The first paragraph gets us nowhere, because even 
if we are prepared to believe that jazz enthusiasts 
possess enough mental development to enjoy and 
employ critical standards we must know what those 
critical standards are before they can play any part in 
the definition of a special kind of music. Paragraph 2 
gets us nowhere, because any dance music whatsoever 
must excite in the listener an appropriate rhythmic 
response or it cannot be called dance music. Para- 
graph 3 gets us nowhere, because in spite of a 
deliciously naive and almost virginally unsophisticated 
attempt to tell us what produces Swing music we are 
still left in ignorance of what it is when produced. 
Paragraph 4 gets us nowhere, because the definition 
here provided for Swing music would ‘serve as usefully 
for a baby breaking wind or a tom-cat’s serenade. 

In justice to Mr. Hibbs it must be admitted that 
he himself is evidently suspicious of the adequacy of 
his definition. He points out to Dr. Scholes that 
““many of the best executants of Swing are almost 
completely musically illiterate,” and one cannot help 
fancying that in this fact Mr. Hibbs perceives an 
excuse for the illiteracy of its literary exponents. 


Here is one of his profounder thoughts : “‘ the inspired 
A2 


spon- 


hot solo can be a lovely and perfectly balanced frag- 
ment.” No doubt, and so can a hot pancake or a 
hot omelette. To the first letter of Mr. Hibbs, Dr. 
Scholes sent a reply which ought to have stimulated 
Mr. Hibbs into making a lucid authoritative statement 
on the nature of Swing music. All it did, however, 
was to lead Dr. Scholes (and those who sympathise 
with his curiosity) into the depths of the virgin forest 
of Mr. Hibbs’s mental equipment and leave him to 
find his way out. ‘‘ Swing music is jazz,” he declares, 
** but it is only the best jazz.”” I hear an echo from 
the tea party of the Mad Hatter and the March Hare. 
“It was the best butter!” ‘‘ My friends and I 
would welcome a wider appreciation of this music,” 
Mr. Hibbs proclaims wistfully, and then continues 
more boldly, “‘ but we hope that we shall be strong 
enough to assist the public a little when they have 
to decide who are and who are not Swing musicians.” 
But how is the public going to be helped by young 
men who do not know what Swing music is to recognize 
a Swing musician ? 

Presently in this correspondence we leave esthetics 
behind and reach ethics. ‘ I do most sincerely believe 
that it is a good thing in this constipated age utterly 
to relax the mind ; to enjoy with the body and with 
the emotion.” The use of the epithet “‘ constipated ” 
surprises me. I should have thought that the charac- 
teristic of this age of ours was an acute diarrhoea of 
which jazz was one of the minor symptoms. However, 
Mr. Hibbs is convinced that jazz, whether sweet or 
hot or swing or rhythm, is one way of returning to 
nature, something between hiking and nudism set 
to music. Actually it is what Dr. Scholes asserts it to 
be, “fa result of a sickness of humanity.” It is akin 
to the wriggling of a child with an overcharged tummy. 
In so far as jazz expresses what we may hope is a passing 
phase in humanity’s development it probably has a 
carminative value, but to ask us to accord it as much 
serious esthetic consideration as we accord to the 
music of a Beethoven or a Bach is merely being silly, 
and Mr. Leonard Hibbs does a grave injustice to 
contemporary youth when he tries to identify it with 
such silliness. It is this anxiety to obtain esthetic 
recognition that is so pathetic, because its critical 
votaries are all incapable of expressing themselves with 
the pen. They know what they like and they know why 
they like it, but their whats and their whys remain 
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incommunicable, and until they can find a critic with 
a modicum of coherent thought and eloquent expres- 
sion their theories will continue to be incommunicable. 
I hesitate to invite Mr. Edgar Jackson to try his hand 
at a definition of Swing music, but I do feel that it is 
up to him to have a shot at it, because after all Swing 
music is printed at the top of Mr. Edgar Jackson’s 
article, and I feel that as an editor of this paper I 
ought to be told what it means. Dr. Scholes might 
take it into his head to write and ask me for a definition, 
and one likes to be forearmed. 

I have expressed a belief that jazz represents a 
passing phase in humanity’s development, but it may 
easily be a long phase. We are apt to think of jazz as 
a post-war product, and no doubt in its typical form 
that is true. Nevertheless, it was obvious to anybody 
who visited New York two years before the war that 
negro music was going to catch hold of the whites, 
and it would be a mistake to attribute its popularity 
to the devitalization caused by the war. Indeed the 
war provides too facile an explanation for many 
contemporary tendencies. The war merely speeded 
up the development of a state of mind discernible at 
the beginning of the century. In fact the war itself 
was a form of jazz, and the disquieting ease with which 
common opinion is beginning to find another war 
inevitable is reflected in this Swing music of the 
moment. Jazz is essentially a surrender, paradoxically 
a tired surrender, of the mind to the body. When 
Mr. Hibbs tells Dr. Scholes that “the way of the 
wrongdoer is the most exciting one” and that he is 
“ready to meet the reckoning of the years to come, 
and their consequent cooling of the blood, with the 
secure feeling that for a little while” he has “‘ known 
the magic words with which to open a forbidden 
door,” I feel a bit anxious about that sub-Arctic future 
of his. It is awkward playing about with magic 
words as Ali Baba found to his cost, and if Mr. Hibbs 
cannot discover what Swing music means he may find 
it rounds on him as Open Sesame rounded on Ali 
Baba in the case of the Forty Thieves. Those of us 
who dislike jazz are most unwilling to admit that 
jazz offers an escape from what Mr. Hibbs calls 
“the affectations of civilization.”” On the contrary we 
find jazz when it is out of its element as it certainly 
is in this country, itself one of the most conspicuous 
affectations of civilization. This is not to suggest that 
the enthusiasts of Swing music are anything but 
perfectly sincere and spontaneous in their devotion to 
it, but it is to suggest that such a way back to nature 
is as artificial as crazy paving in a suburban garden. 
I note that the Editor of the Radio Times invites readers 
to express their opinion about this correspondence, 
and perhaps by the time this number of THE Gramo- 
PHONE is in print we may know what Swing music 
is. However, in case the readers of the Radio Times 
between them cannot produce a definition I offer a 
prize of a dozen Swing music discs of the winner’s 
choice to the reader who before September 15th sends 
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me in not more than two hundred words and pre- 
ferably in fifty the most lucid definition of Swing music. 
I may add that we are somewhat anxious to find out 
the extent of our readers’ interest in any kind of jazz, 
and the response to this competition will help us 
to find out. 


This morning the H.M.V. records for September 
arrived, and among them I found Schubert’s Trout 
Quintet played by Arthur Schnabel, three members 
of the Pro-Arte Quartet, and Claude Hobday. 
Although I had no business to be bothering about 
this month’s records, with a half-written editorial, [ 
could not resist playing through a little of the Quinte’, 
and in listening to that sweet music, all the sweeter 
because it was stolen in the time I should have beea 
devoting to something else, I was suddenly over- 
whelmed with compassion for these young people wit 1 
their Rhythm clubs and Swing Music societies, these 
poor young people trying so pathetically and so 
earnestly to build a little world of their own from 
which they can defy Sophocles and Dante anc! 
Beethoven and Leonardo with their funny little nigge* 
noises, listening to which like children they play at 
being Zulus, wriggling and strutting and slitherinz 
across the floors of night clubs as not so long ago 
with kilted nightgowns they toddled fiercely over the 
floors of their night nurseries. And I suppose these 
synthetic Lobengulas would call the Trout Quintet an 
affectation of civilization. 


Recent Records 


The latest recording of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto 
comes from Columbia. It is played by Huberman 
and the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Szell on five light blue discs with the Sarabande 
and Double from Bach’s First Partita, played by 
Huberman unaccompanied on the tenth side. The 
Violin Concerto was written in 1806. Owing to the 
French invasion Beethoven had not been able to 
spend his summer holidays at his favourite places in 
the country and had gone to stay in Hungary with 
Count Brunswick at whose house he wrote the 
Appassionata Sonata. In the autumn he went from 
Count Brunswick’s house to Prince Lichnowsky’s 
place in Silesia. The Battle of Jena had just been 
fought and Beethoven found French officers quartered 
on his host. They were anxious to hear the great 
man play, and, Lichnowsky himself was anxious to 
oblige them, but Beethoven flatly refused and when 
Lichnowsky in joke threatened to have him made a 
prisoner of war Beethoven flew into a raging temper, 
rushed away from the house, reached Vienna that 
night, and at once smashed up a bust of the Prince 
which had been presented to him. It was some time 
during this irritated autumn that he composed the 
Violin Concerto, his immediately previous concertos 
having been the Fourth Piano Concerto in G and the 
Triple Concerto in C for piano, violin and violoncello. 
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Once again I beg for a recording of this lovely work, 
so seldom heard on the concert platform. 

The Violin Concerto was first performed on December 
23rd, 1806, in Vienna with Clement as the soloist. 
When first performed it had no success, and it was 
hardly ever heard on the concert platform until 
Joachim revived it. W. R. A. in his review last 
month wondered how anybody at that first hearing 
could have missed knowing that it was a masterpiece. 
We must take the circumstances of the time into 
consideration. The violinist had to play his part 
without rehearsal and over the Viennese public hung 
the excitement and the anxiety of the war.. Moreover, 
the opening four repetitions of the same note so 
dramatic to us probably struck an audience which 
had never heard any concerto begin like that as so 
strange that the drama was lost in their astonishment. 
The story is that the four notes were inspired by 
hearing somebody knocking on a street door late at 
night. To me those four notes now suggest a theme 
woven round four hoots of a taxicab, and the first 
movement of this Concerto fits our neon illuminated 
streets just as well as the dim lamplight of old Vienna. 
The performance and the recording in this latest 
version of the Violin Concerto are admirable. There 
is no doubt that the possession of various interpreta- 
tions of a great work like this does add enormously 
to one’s musical pleasure, and does go far to remove 
any mechanical effect of the gramophone. At the 
same time we must recognize that the number of 
people who can afford to indulge in the luxury of 
every recording of a major work is infinitesimal, and 
once again I plead for the cheap reprint. For instance 
there is in the Columbia list the performance by 
Zimmermann and the Concertgebouw Orchestra under 
Mengelberg which would still leave the performance 
by Szigeti under Bruno Walter in the list at the same 
price as this new recording by Huberman. 

From Columbia came a charming performance of 
the Stegfried Idyll played by the Grand Orchestre 
Philharmonique of Paris under Meyrowitz on two 
dark blue discs at 8s. It is wonderful how that 
summer sunrise of 66 years ago over Triebeschen near 
Lucerne keeps its radiance in this piece of music 
composed for Cosima Wagner to celebrate the birth- 
day of young Siegfried. The number of recordings 
of the Stegfned Idyll—I must have nearly a dozen— 
testify to its popularity. I remember none of them 
as better than this latest recording from Paris, which 
has unusual charm. 

At last we have a really representative recording 
of the music of Respighi’s ballet La Boutique Fantasque 
wrought out of melodies of Rossini. This recording 
occupies three twelve-inch plum coloured H.M.V. 
discs and is played by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Eugéne Goossens. It seems many 
years ago now since I watched Goossens conducting 
the orchestra at the Lyric, Hammersmith, during 
that long run of The Beggar’s Opera. It was a tiny 
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orchestra, and he always conducted without a baton. 
America has apparently gobbled him up for good, 
but we can still keep in touch with him by means of 
the gramophone. No living conductor handles with 
quite his airy grace and verve such music as we get 
in the Boutique Fantasque. I wonder how many readers 
remember that series of overtures to old light operas 
which Goossens conducted for Columbia some thirteen 
years ago. They are among the most delightful of 
my early souvenirs of the gramophone. 

From H.M.V., too, comes another recording of 
the Leonora Overture No. 3, played by the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Bruno Walter with 
The Ruins of Athens Overture on the fourth side of two 
twelve-inch red discs. I do not feel perfectly con- 
vinced that another Leonora No. 3 was wanted 
now that we have over a dozen. Certainly this is an 
admirable recording, but there are many others just 
as good. We have one recording of the First Leonora 
Overture, but there is apparently none of the Second, 
and that would have been more useful. 

From Decca came on two twelve-inch half-crown 
discs Vaughan Williams’s Overture to The Wasps and 
his Fantasia on Greensleeves. The Wasps Overture was 
first published long ago by Vocalion. As usual with 
Vaughan Williams we get an English folk-tuney 
affair which is not particularly appropriate for The 
Wasps, although it wouldn’t have suited too badly 
The Acharnians. I wish somebody would dig up the 
Overture which Hubert Parry wrote for The Clouds 
of Aristophanes produced at Oxford in 1904, five 
years before the production of The Wasps at Cam- 
bridge. Sir Hugh Allen was in charge of the musical 
side of The Clouds and he could probably get hold 
of the music. The Overture was a parody of Strauss’s 
music which at that date was the last word in 
modernity, and I fancy that we should still find it 
amusing. Besides the overture there were some fine 
choruses. I played Phidippides, and Strepsiades was 
admirably played by a freshman called C. W. Mercer 
who is now famous under his pen name as Dornford 
Yates. 

From H.M.V. came Mozart’s lovely Quartet in E 
flat major, K428, played by the Pro-Arte Quartet on 
three twelve-inch red discs. This is a most satisfying 
performance. 

Last month I said that I did not remember whether 
Schubert’s lovely song Jm Abendrot so beautifully sung 
by Lotte Lehmann for that H.M.V. album of lieder 
had been recorded before. Of course it has been 
recorded by Elisabeth Schumann, and also by Leo 
Slezak, not to mention one or two others. Last 
month, however, I was not in possession of The Gramo- 
phone Shop Encyclopedia of Recorded Music compiled by 
R. D. Darrell and published by the Gramophone 
Shop, 18, East Forty-Eighth Street, New York City. 
No gramophone enthusiast can afford to be without 
this invaluable volume. The publishers intend to 
bring out at regular intervals information on new and 
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withdrawn recordings which they will send to any 
reader of the Encyclopedia who gives them his name 
“and address. I am proud to note that among the 
compiler’s acknowledgements to works consulted he 
includes THE GRAMOPHONE, with a special word for 
Mr. McLachlan’s devoted labour on the yearly 
indices. Recorded works are catalogued under. the 
names of their composers of which 681 are represented. 
To quote the compiler “no attempt has been made 
to include dance music, popular songs, encore pieces, 
and such ephemere, and while the leading composers 
of operettas of so-called light music are represented, 
attention is primarily focussed on the works of ‘ serious ’ 
composers ; not only the familiar names of the classical 
and romantic schools, but also every significant figure 
of our own day whose work is exemplified on discs. 
... This is a work dedicated to creative rather 
than executive artists, to composers rather than 
performers (recorded repertories of the latter may be 
traced without difficulty in the catalogues of the 
companies with which they are associated). . . . The 
few acoustic records of unusual historical worth or 
artistic significance, easily obtainable in the H.M.V. or 
other historical catalogues, that are mentioned are 
invariably designated by an asterisk, and an occasional 
out-of-print disc—mentioned only when the musical 
work itself is of considerable worth and -no other 
version is available—is specified as withdrawn.” 
I really cannot find words with which to praise 
adequately the single-hearted enthusiasm which has 
The 


made the publication of this volume possible. 
labour of research and the strain upon accuracy must 


have been acute. I shall never again have an excuse 
for misleading readers by forgetting previous recordings, 
and I hope that this magnificently conceived and 
magnificently executed volume will enjoy the appre- 
ciation, the gratitude and the use it deserves. 

The second album of Chopin’s Polonaises, played 
by Arthur Rubinstein, has now been published by 
H.M.V., and I hope next month to deal with both 
albums more fully. It is depressing to read that the 
first album has not been going too well, but after all 
this is summer and there is still plenty of time. 

A record which should not be missed by those who 
enjoy atmospheric music is the red twelve-inch H.M.V. 
of Liadov’s The Enchanted Lake, played by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Koussevitsky. This 
charming little piece was recorded in pre-electric days 
by Polydor. I wish H.M.V. would give us an electric 
recording of Butterworth’s Shropshire Rhapsody. It was 
one of my favourite records in the old days. It had 
an exquisite atmosphere comparable to the best of 
Delius in his idyllic moods. Another recording which 
I should like to be made again is Bliss’s Rout which 
has long been out of the H.M.V. catalogue. I wonder 
how many readers still have it on their shelves. It 
was full of attractive rhythm. 

Parlophone, though not so prodigal as once upon 
a time can always be relied upon for one or two 
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specially good records every month. I greatly enjoyed 
a ten-inch disc of Brahms’s Hungarian Dances, Nos. 1 
and 3, played by the Grand Symphony Orchestra, 
and I call very particular attention to a brilliant 
violin record of Temianka playing Wieniawski’s 
Scherzo Tarantelle and Sarasate’s Malaguena. The first 
is a superb piece of fireworks, and the second a grand 
performance of an enchanting piece in which virtuosity 
is balanced by a lovely dancing melody. And do 
not miss a lovely performance by Menuhin of Kreisler’s 
Schin Rosmarin and Tambourin Chinois. What a player 
he is! There was also a most agreeable performance 
by Paul Kaul and Godfroy Andolfi of Beethoven’s 
Romance in F on a twelve-inch dark blue Columbia 
disc. I wish one of our many fine violinists wouid 
give us another Raff’s Cavatina. It may be hackneyed, 
but apparently the only red label one still in circu- 
lation is Mischa Elman’s performance. 

There was not much of interest in the way of vocal 
records last month. My choice from the list would 
be the twelve-inch Decca-Polydor disc of Tiana 
Lemnitz with the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under 
Leo Blech singing Elizabeth's Prayer and Hail, Hall of 
Song from Tannhduser. So far as the gramophone 
goes I prefer Tiana Lemnitz to Kirsten Flagstad. 
Her voice is more alive, and although I know that it 
is impossible to reach a final opinion about a singer’s 
voice until one has actually heard it, further playings 
of Kirsten Flagstad’s records have left me still faintly 
puzzled by the enthusiasm she has aroused all over 
the world. 

High Fidelity 

In common with, I am sure, most of our readers 
I have been reading with the greatest interest P. 
Wilson’s articles on high fidelity in recording and 
reproduction, and I want to ask him to tell us what 
prospect he sees of reproducing on the gramophone 
what I will call the diffusion of the orchestra. It 
has become reasonably “stereoscopic,” but it still 
remains imprisoned. In old days I used to dream 
of a super-gramophone with half a dozen horns and 
six synchronized discs, one of which would hold the 
wood-wind, another the brass, another couple the 
strings, another the percussion, and another the solo 
instrument in a concerto, and I used to wonder if 
six horns like that would succeed in achieving diffu- 
sion. Of course such complicated recording would 
be impossible for many reasons on our present discs, 
but would it be attainable by any method of recording 
of which we are aware at the present. Another 
question I wish to ask him is to what extent the 
average ear is capable of responding to the difference 
between 15,000 cycles and 10,000 cycles ? Perhaps 
he will find the time to play over and mark, as it 
were, inch by inch, some orchestral record on the 
best electric reproducer he knows, and then play it 
over on one of the big acoustic machines, and tell 
us what the acoustic machines miss. 
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Harry Plunket Greene 

The death of Harry Plunket Greene is an irrepar- 
able loss to English singing, for although his own 
prime was long past the value of his influence as a 
teacher was inestimable. No man had a finer know- 
ledge of what a voice could do, and no man was 
better able to make the very most of any voice he 
was called upon to train. Unfortunately he is not 
well represented by his records. In pre-electric days 
the peculiar quality of his bass could not be captured 
by the horn, and by the time electric recording was 
introduced Plunket Greene’s voice was past its best. 
Moreover, the personality of the singer himself, and 
the effect on the platform of that tall, debonair form 
and handsome face played such an important part 
in the impression upon an audience that those who 
had actually never seen him could not but miss a great 
part of his incomparable charm. To John McCormack 
and John Coates, the only other two singers in English 
of our time who possess in their different ways the 
authentic stamp of the great singer, the gramophone 
has been kinder, but only to John McCormack has 
it done full justice. For John Coates as for Plunket 
Greene, electric recording came too late. Perhaps in 
the case of Plunket Greene the voice itself lacked 
something in timbre, and if that were so the lack 
but added to the wonder of his perfect singing, for 
it is quite certain that none of those who heard him 
in his prime could ever have suspected that they 
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were not listening to a bass of the quality of Pol Plangon. 
All the charm that was in Plunket Greene’s singing was 
in the man himself. To the end of his days he 
remained as modest as a beginner, indeed I should 
add a thousand times more modest than many 
beginners I have known. His generosity to younger 
singers never failed. In that he resembled John 
McCormack. It was my privilege to introduce young 
Sydney MacEwan to both, and if he were not at this 
moment in the Antipodes he would, I know, testify 
with a full heart to the priceless help his art received 
from Harry Plunket Greene. Innumerable friends 
mourn the dead singer, and in spite of his having 
reached the age of 71 will think of him as a young 
man untimely lost to us. For nearly twenty-five 
years one of the particular pleasures I looked forward 
to in passing through the door of the Savile Club 
was a long talk with Plunket Greene. He was one 
of the first people to whom I confided my plan of 
starting this paper, and he was one of the first to 
assure me that it had been worth starting. Edward 
Elgar, Hubert Parry, Charles Stanford, Robin Legge, 
Plunket Greene, one by one the great figures of the 
previous generation of music from whom as a young 
man I received so much kindness and encouragement, 
have become memories, but of all those memories © 
none will be more vivid to me and more dearly 
cherished till I myself become a memory to younger 
men. Compton MACKENZIE. 


THE LAST CHANCE 


Deletions from the Connoisseur’s Catalogue 
by “CALIBAN ” 


some of the best of twentieth-century French music, and that 
chance has not been taken. We are the losers in experience and 


.M.V. have just circulated to their dealers a list of over a 

hundred records which will be deleted from the Connoisseur’s 
Catalogue at the end of October. They have made arrangements 
to hold stocks of these doomed records until November tst for the 
convenience of those collectors who want to acquire before it is 
too late. After that date several records of outstanding 
interest will have passed into that section of disc-oblivion from 
which there is no return. 

All these records are being deleted for one of two reasons— 
either that the sales have been so small that there is no real 
justification for keeping before the public records which that 
public has clearly shown do not interest it, or that the records are 
not considered in performance or musical content worthy of their 
places in the distinguished company of the Connoisseur’s Cata- 
logue. With these data before us it is not a difficult task to 
reconstruct a picture of the taste of the record-buying public from 
even so short a list as this. One fact emerges all too clearly—that 
there are very few people in this country interested in French 
music. Among the damned one sees three major works by Fauré, 
the ‘“‘ Requiem,” the C minor Piano Quartet, and the A major Violin 
and Piano Sonata, Chausson’s Concert and the Ravel Quart:t. 

It is obvious to any man who has heard these records that the 
works are of sufficient musical interest to merit their places on an 
even more select list than the Connoisseur’s Catalogue, and the 
performances are for the most part of the finest quality. The only 
reason for the dismissal of these records is lack of public support. 
It is depressing to have this confirmation of one’s fears—that we 
as a nation do not yet comprehend Fauré’s qualities. No blame 
attaches to H.M.V.; they have given us the chance of studying 


knowledge : they, we fear, in outlay. One can only regret that 
this neglect leads not only to the loss of these records, but: that it 
discourages and will probably and logically prevent H.M.V. 
from recording more Fauré. 

There is not much of interest or importance leaving the ten-inch 
plum label section. It occasions no surprise to see the three prize 
winning works of the Daily Telegraph chamber music competition 
fade from view. With the exception of ‘Cavalleria’? and 
‘* Pagliacci’? no outstandingly successful musical work has ever 
emerged from a competition. Elgarians should make a point 
of spending seven-and-six on Herbert Dawson’s two records 
(B4422-3) of the fine Second Organ Sonata, and on a pleasant 
disc (B4452) one side of which contains two good part-songs, 
It’s oh! to be a wild wind and Feasting, I watch. The Organ Sonata, 
based upon the Severn Suite (written for the Crystal Palace Brass 
Band Festival of 1930 and afterwards orchestrated by the com- 
poser) was Elgar’s last published work. For the rest, the casualties 
consist of Russian folk-songs, a few insignificant instrumental solos, 
and a little of Bach’s organ music which will undoubtedly be 
better recorded in the near future by Schweitzer. 

The deletions from the twelve-inch plum label section are 
nearly all only recordings of interesting works. Four of them are 
by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. One is surprised to see 
Wagner’s flamboyant but impressive Kaiser March (C1772) in this 
company. The work, you will remember, was written in 1871 to 
commemorate the election of the King of Prussia as the first 
German Emperor—an event that had been made possible by the 
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invitation which came from Wagner’s patron, Ludwig II of 
Bavaria. Wagner offered the work to the Prussian Court for per- 
formance on some State occasion, but it was declined, so he put 
it in the programme along with Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony for 
the inauguration of the Bayreuth Festspielhaus in May, 1872. 
Goldmark’s fine “‘ Sakuntala ”’ Overture, magnificently conducted 
by Clemens Krauss (C1820-1) deserved a better fate. Gold- 
mark was a strange figure in music (he was born before Brahms 
and lived until the middle of the Great War). To the musicians 
of 1857 the twenty-seven year old composer who could write this 
powerful and imaginative work no doubt promised a great future, 
but the promise was never fulfilled. 

I should have thought there were still enough faithful admirers 
of Richard Strauss to make it worth H.M.V.’s while to keep the 
Intermezzo Waltzes (C2343) on the Catalogue. The tunes are 
patently inferior to their great forerunners in “ Der Rosen- 
kavalier,” but they have style, grace, and the insinuating charm 
that the good Richard has always been able to turn on at will: 
this facile charm has contributed its quota to the decline of his 
later works. These “ Intermezzo ” Waltzes should be popular if 
only for the engaging way in which “‘ they aspire to the state of 
I-e- Rosenkavalier.”” Peter Schmoll und sein Nachbarn was a Singspiel 
written by Weber at fifteen. He revised the jolly racy Overture six 
years later and Krauss has given us the only and excellent record- 
ing (C2344). This, too, is too good to be allowed to pass un- 
observed into oblivion. The Vivaldi Concerto Grosso in G minor 
(C1984-5) is distinguished by two noble slow movements: the 
glorious Adagio makes nearly all nineteenth-century Italian music 
sound crude, uncultivated stuff. 

French music suffers the first of its series of reverses in the ten- 
inch red section. It is surprising to see Paderewski’s performance 
of the first two of Debussy’s First Book of Preludes doomed. The 
surfaces are rather harsh, and the recording is somewhat muffled 
in tone, but the playing is clearly stamped with the hall-mark of 
the artist’s genius. Two charming records sung by Panzera go, 
too: Soupir and Chanson Triste (DA4808) of Duparc and the 
second and third of the Trois Ballades de Frangois Villon (DA4810). 
It is strange that in this country, where education has equipped 
far more people with a working knowledge of French than of 
German, there should be so many admirers of the great German 
song writers and so few to interest themselves in the songs of 
Debussy, Fauré, and Duparc. The removal of the delightful 
Chimene (Sacchini) and Divertissement (Mouret) by the American 
Society of Ancient Instruments is another reminder or the fact 
that musical culture in England begins with Bach, goes straight 
down the line of the popular works of German and Austrian 
masters, and ends with Strauss: the only major exceptions to this 
rule are to be found in opera, Tchaikovsky and Sibelius. 

In spite of the use of the German text, Kipnis’s Madamina 
(‘* Don Giovanni”’) (E599) is one of the best recorded performances 
of the aria known to me. It is fine Mozart singing and a model 
of characterisation. From this one disc there emerges more of 
Leporello’s nature than from most performances of the opera. 
Two other Mozart arias “ Ach Ich fihl’s” and “ Non so pid” 
(Ria Ginster, DA1326) fail principally because the usually, and 
occasionally unusually, beautiful quality of tone is so little varied 
to match the significance of the words. 

It is not until we come to the twelve-inch red label category, 
ho vever, that the full extent of the excisions is to be seen. Ten 
major works appear here, seven of them French. These ten are 
the Saint-Saéns C minor Symphony (D2097-2100), the Fauré 
* Requiem ” (D21o1-—5), the Fauré Piano Quartet in C minor 
(D2106—9) and the same composer’s A major Violin and Piano 
Sonata (DB1080-2) ; Chausson’s Concert in D major (DB1649- 
53), Liszt’s A major Piano Concerto (DB1645-7), Schubert’s 
Grand Fantasia in C major (DB1521-3), Ravel’s Quartet 
(DB2135-8) and Trio (DB4803-5), and Beethoven’s E flat Piano 
and Wind Quintet (DB1639-41). 

In five cases these are the only recordings of the work con- 
cerned, and in every case except that of the Fauré Sonata, the 
other recording of which is unknown to me, the best recording 
extant. 
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If these words of mine carry any weight at all with the reader 
I beg of him to do a little quiet listening to the three Fauré works. 
They are not for such as those who stand in their thousands at 
the ‘‘ Proms ” hearing, with equal naive gusto, whatever is played 
in their presence. They are sensitive, reticent, delicate, but 
beautiful and in their quiet way, eloquent works, poetic and 
finely imagined. Fauré did not ram his points home, his nature 
dictated “‘ the taste for clear thought, formal purity and sobriety, 
the disdain for big effects.” He was not a “ big” composer on 
the Beethoven, Wagner, Bruckner, Strauss, or Sibelius lines, but 
he was an artist of rare distinction, imagination and taste, and | 
cannot help feeling that time will prove him to be the greatest 
and most lasting French composer since Berlioz, to whom he was 
the very antithesis. The Saint-Saéns Symphony—for all its empty 
show a consummate piece of craftsmanship—can safely to left to 
the admirers of that gifted window-dresser, but a word must be 
said for Chausson’s Concert. It lacks the individuality of the 
Fauré works just mentioned, and it looks longingly, as Franck so 
often gazed, towards the far side of the Rhine ; but that is one 
of the better faults to which French composers are prone. 

I am completely at a loss to account for the fate of the Pro-Arte 
Quartet’s superb records of Ravel’s Quartet, some of the best 
chamber music records ever made. It is still one of the composer’s 
best works, and I can but advise every collector who intends 
sooner or later to buy a recording of this Quartet to get this 
version while he has still the chance. None of the many other 
versions is to be compared with it, either for performance or 
quality of recording. 


Even this does not end the gloomy list of French casualties. 
D’Indy’s charming Suite for flute, strings and harp (DB2009-10), 
Ravel’s “‘ Tzigane ” (Thibaud, DB1785), Saint-Saéns ‘‘ Havan- 
aise ’’ (Thibaud, DB1g990), Mottl’s “‘ Suite de Ballet,” of Gretry 
pieces (DB4859-60), as well as a couple of songs and some 
operatic duets by Massenet and Meyerbeer, will soon be beyond 
your reach. 


I have, perhaps, dallied too long over these French works, but 
if I succeed in inducing even a few music lovers of taste and a 
few plain men without prejudice to explore these works for them- 
selves, I have not written in vain, and THE GRAMOPHONE will 
have earned, perhaps, some gratitude. For the rest, I beg of 
readers to hear the Schubert Grand Fantasia before it is too late: 
another recording is extremely unlikely. 

Several of the miscellaneous records are worthy of attention. 
There are two interesting records from Mozart’s ‘ Idomeneo,”’ 
the Ballet Music (D2065), and two arias sung by Ria Ginster 
(DB1870), one in German, one in Italian. The caprice of recording 
departments can go little further in that direction, but this apart, 
the record is excellent. By the same singer there are two records 
(DB1877 and DB1926) of songs by Mozart, Schubert, and Brahms. 
In Die Mainacht the tone is too consistently bright ; Seligkeit, with 
a pretty tune like a third term exercise. in Ezra Read’s piano tutor 
would be intolerable, however well sung. Rastlose Liebe, Treue 
Liebe and Botschaft are the most successful ; the two Wiegenlieder, 
Mozart and Schubert, are sung rather in the unyielding manner 
of the English oratorio singer. 


Four records of music by contemporary composers should be 
snapped up before it is too late. The most important of them is 
Bloch’s “ Nigun” (Menuhin, DB1283), an intense, impassioned 
rhapsody of extraordinary power and beauty. Prokofieff’s Ballet 
Suite ‘“ Pas d’Acier”’ (DB1680-1) is excellent fun. Musically 
speaking Prokofieff is only a Parlour-Bolshevik: he does not seek 
to thrust the world into Atonal anarchy, but he relishes keenly the 
fun of playing with the tricks of what Delius called the ‘‘ wrong 
note school,” and he is the wittiest of contemporary composers. 
And to finish this brief review there is Szymanowsky’s lovely 
“Fountain of Arethusa”’ (Thibaud, DB2006) which is worth 
ninety-five per cent. of all the short pieces with which star violinists 
end their programmes. 


The wise collector will at once make a point of asking his dealer 


to show him this list of deletions. Whatever his taste he will there 
find much that he has ear-marked for future purchase. 
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This 
is the 


Plan* 
that 
Safe- 
guards 
Those 
who buy 
ncaitis the 





What is the sense in spending 
a lot of time and energy in 
going to the Radio Exhibition 
to choose your set, if you don’t 
take equal care in deciding 
where you will buy it. It’s 
not just a matter of taste— 
the question is where you can 
get the best service—and the 
answer—at Imhof’s. That is 
no idle boast —just consider 
the advantages we offer. 

@ Since we have stocks of all the leading models, you can be sure of 
speedy delivery. Absolutely any make of set can be supplied. 

@ If you have an old set, we will offer you a very generous allowance in 
part exchange. 


@ Any models you may select will willingly be demonstrated in your 
own home to see if they are entirely suitable. 

@ Very simple Hire-Purchase Terms can be arranged on any set. 
But all that is only before you buy your set—now see how we safe- 
guard you afterwards. 
The set is delivered free, and installed by one of our competent 
engineers, who makes the necessary adjustments to ensure that the 
set will work at the maximum efficiency under your conditions. 
Our unique Free Service Plan then comes into operation. With every 
set we sell, we give three vouchers, each entitling the owner to free 
service to the value of 15s. Should the set need any adjustment, it is 
only necessary to post in one of these vouchers and within twenty-four 
hours a factory-trained engineer will call on you, to put things right. 
Don’t you agree that this is a wonderful plan ?—you are virtually 
guaranteed to the extent of £2 5s. od. against having to pay for set 
maintenance. 
Now we have told you what you will gain by buying at Imhof’s, 
Just call in, and you will see that we could have given many more 





reasons—or, if that is not convenient, post in the coupon below. 
@ We are fortunate in having Mr. Neville Cardus to give our 
ouse oO gramophone recital this month. We shall look forward to seeing you 


Imhof 





at 7.30 p.m. on September 3rd. 


BY SPECIAL. APPOINTMENT 


IMHOF 


ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112-116, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. ,;clephone ; 
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vouchers, showing how this unique plan operates ? Then fill in your 
name and address in the margin below, and post it to us. 
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Accessories 


as the name implies, are designed 
by H. B. Davey, the originator of 
the famous open horn gramophone. 
His unique ex, e in design 
combined with skilful making 
place these accessories in a class 
apart—the best obtainable. 


DAVEY 
CUTTER 


The sales of the Davey cutter have 
exceeded all expectations and shown 
that fibre-users are a very large 
and growing class. The Davey 
cutter cuts clean and durable points 
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Now in preparation 


A new Edition of the 
Art of Record Buying 


" The Key to the Record Catalogues” 


We hope to have ready soon after this announcement appears, 
an entirely new edition of that very popular little book 
** The Art of Record Buying.” It contains up-to-date details 
of many hundreds of records, single discs and complete works 
arranged in a convenient fashion. Every one of them has 
been tried and compared with other versions where such exist, 
and every record mentioned carries our confident recom- 
mendation that it is the best available recording of the music 
concerned. 


“The Art of Record Buying” can save you much time and 
money. 


Send a 1d. stamp for your copy 


DAVEY RADIO 


continues to offer the finest value for money. While its first 
cost is a little more than for a commercial set, its perfect 
reproduction, great reliability and slow depreciation, makes 
it a better investment than any other instrument on the 
market. Radio-gramophones from £46 10s. od. 


—every time. It is the standard 
fibre cutter. Price 5/-. 


FIBRE NEEDLES 
. WHITE. The standard fibre. 


12 
pocket 
We have pleasure in offering a new t of 
Made from selected cane. No record siete with specially Anatoly ole 5 a 
variation in size or quality. designed to reduce to an absolute minimum (Covered in Brown 
100 for 2/-. the possibility of warping. Leather Cloth: 
THREE STAR. There must 
be still some fibre users who 
have not tried this comparatively 
new needle. We shall be happy 
to send samples on request. 


new type of record album 





Reconditioned Instruments 


Three Star fibres are very tough, When a customer changes over to a new machine or buys a 
and stand up to the heaviest Davey Reproducer, we usually take his old one in part ex- 
recordings. 40 for 2/-. change. We make the instrument as good as new again, and 

believing that one profit plus a new customer is good business, 
ROUND-SHANKED fibres we sell for what we gave, adding only the cost of work. We 
o , eng Ey Again have several good machines in this category now available, 


lavey fibre is the best of and will be pleased to send particulars upon request. 
it hind. 7 Toughened fibres ; all 


of standard size. 20 for 1/3. 


DAVEY DRESSING Send for further details of our complete Service: 
(price 2/-). We have an interesting Catalogue—a guide to 


This kable pr aes 6 all the good things in the gramophone world. 
remari eparation is a 

practical, clean and ficient dressing 

Sor old and new records. It gives E.M.G. 


with Fibre Needless HAND.MADE GRAMOPHONES 


Reduces Surface Noise. 
Greatly Improves Records LTD. 


sane, af the "and of thelr 11 Grape Street (behind Princes Theatre) 

















tone at the end of their 
playing time. 


It is a remarkable ative and 
ligt — wf London ; W.C.2 TEMPLE Bar 7166-7 
placeable records to treat themat once. 
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DID not know Plunket Greene very well, yet, such was the 

man, that when I heard of his death it was as if I had lost 
someone near and dear. We had met and talked at the South 
Place concerts, I had been to his studio at Holland Park on a 
few occasions. Once I sat with him on the top of a bus and we 
chatted along Knightsbridge and Kensington ; when I left him 
there was a warmth at my heart, the glow of which survived the 
rest of that day ; I knew that something unusually pleasant had 
happened although I could not quite place what it was. He 
always had that effect on me. 
He inspired friendship and 
affection from even the most 
casual acquaintance. 

He wrote in his book, “ Inter- 
pretation in Song,” of the four 
essentials that the song inter- 
preter must have. One of these 
is magnetism. He had this in 
abundance. It was something 
more than charm of manner, 
kindly wit, and. the loveliest 
voice that even an _ Irishman 
could be blessed with ; a voice 
as near music as any voice could 
be. P. G. had a way with him, 
a sort of feminine intuition that 
put the shyest of people at their 
ease. His effect on an audience 
was equally magical, he was 
sure of its sympathy the moment 
he strode on to a _ concert 
platform. 

I last heard him sing after 
a Musicians’ Benevolent Fund 
dinner. He chose one of Stan- 
ford’s earlier songs, as I remember 
them the words of the first line 
were: “‘I have a song to sing, 
but no voice to sing it.”” When- 
ever P. G. sang, the last few 
years, his voice shook and his 
intonation was not what it once 
had been. That night was no 
exception, the words seemed 
charged with poignancy and 
regret. 

Towards the end of his life he 
would rarely sing in public, but every season he would make at 
least one appearance at South Place. They were always high 
nights, people would be turned away, there was no place that 
P. G. was so loved and appreciated as at South Place, always a 
temple and a sanctuary of the rarest and noblest in music. 

Those evenings are still vivid to me. As he sang, he would 
lean lightly against the piano, gripping with his fingers a slip 
of paper on which were written the words of the song, his hands, 
pathetic to watch, shaking with the effort the song cost him. 
He, who had once remémbered the words of over five hundred 
songs, would jumble the word-sequence so that they did not 
make sense: yet they somehow did, he never failed to convey 
to an audience, the mood, the atmosphere, the meaning, the 
very heart of a song. Diminutive Samuel Liddle would peer 
at him from the side of the piano, his fingers madly chasing 
P. G.’s theory of “‘ take a breath, blow it out, and sing the line,” 
and triumphantly asserting the truth of another of the singer’s 
theories: ‘‘ the singer’s greatest friend is the accompanist.” 
Liddle and P. G. were a perfect combination, each enhanced 


P. G. in his studio 
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the artistry of the other. After a group, P. G., tall and enormous 
in comparison with Liddle, would appear on the platform, in 
response to the applause, clutching Liddle tightly by a hand, 
Liddle trying to huddle himself in the background, P. G. deter- 
mined and insistent that he should be in the centre of the stage, 
sharing in all the applause and friendliness. 

Plunket Greene was born in Dublin in 1865 and was educated 
at Clifton, but his school days were cut short by an accident 
in the football field. This was fortunate ; had this not happened, 
he would have gone on to 
Oxford and studied for the bar. 
Instead he went to Stuttgart and 
Florence, and studied singing. 
But he learned more at home 
from Francis Korbay whose 
arrangements of Hungarian folk 
songs P. G. was, later, to sing 
with such fire and understanding. 

In the early ‘nineties, P. G. 
made a few tentative appear- 
ances at Covent Garden, singing 
in Don Giovanni and Romeo and 
Juliet. But he quickly realised 
that he had no great inclination 
for the heroics of grand opera ; 
the real P. G. began to appear 
when, two years later, he sang 
the part of Job in Parry’s new 
oratorio of that name, and 
signally contributed to its success 
at the Three Choirs Festival. 
With Parry he formed a friend- 
ship that was to last until Parry’s 
death, and in 1899 he married 
Parry’s second daughter, Gwen- 
dolen Maud. 

In 1893 he began a ten year 
association with Leonard Borwick, 
the pianist. These two may be 
said to have invented the modern 
song recital. They made long 
tours ; at the outset, they agreed 
never to repeat themselves in 
their London programmes. P. G. 
held to this until he had sung 
upwards of five hundred songs in 
public. These were the hey- 
days of the cheap shop-ballad, Greene would have nothing to 
do with this debased junk that passed for English song. He 
could not tolerate rubbish, it can truthfully be said of him that 
he never sang a bad song. He, friend of Gervase Elwes, 
Francis Harford and Gregory Hast, was always associated 
with the best and most important music of his time. But for 
him ‘“ Songs of the Fleet’? would never have been written, 
and possibly many of Stanford’s and Parry’s songs would never 
have been heard in public. 

Music was always the real concern of his life, but he was also 
a cricketer and a fisherman. He was a member of the M.C.C.; 
the Flyfishers’ Club in Brook Street knew him well. He wrote 
delightfully and wittily of fishing in ‘‘ Where the Bright Waters 
Meet,”’ a book mainly about fishing in the chalk streams that 
were near his home at Stockbridge ; he also wrote an authori- 
tative life of Stanford. 

But it is his classic of singing: “ Interpretation in Song ” 
that is his most important piece of writing. Interpretation 
was his real passion in music. He told all his pupils that he 
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did not profess to be a teacher of voice production, he was a 
teacher of interpretation for advanced pupils. Vocal technique 
bored him. So it was into “ Interpretation of Song” that he 
poured all his wit and wisdom. Singers of intelligence and 
understanding will ever be the richer for that book, significantly 
dedicated to Francis Korbay and Samuel Liddle. 


He gathered around him a band of pupils, many of whom 
have carried on his great tradition and identified themselves 
with the best song literature. There are Dale Smith, Keith 
Falkner, Franklyn Kelsey, Laurence Holmes, Bertram Ayrton, 
poor John Thorne so ill that perhaps he will sing no more, 
Dilys Jones, Viola Morris and Victoria Anderson. Many 
pupils were attracted to him, if he could help them he would. 
He once said, “ When you sing a song, you give a message,” 
his teaching was as sacred to him, financial recompense was of 
no importance. One singer, then of no reputation, now 
renowned, travelled every week from Manchester to London 
for a lesson. At his second lesson he wished to pay the fee for 
the term. P. G. said that it was quite sufficient that he had 
to pay rail fares every week, and would not accept anything. 
He was always P. G. to everybody. When people called him 
P. G. he would say: “ Now, come, call me Harry.” But, 
somehow, no one ever did. 

No one could get to the heart of a song as he could, no one 
had a surer feeling for the exact stress which should be put on 
every word. His utterance of certain words, of certain phrases, 
will ever linger in my memory. I can still hear his singing of 
** A soft day, thank God!” and “ Loughareema! ” 

One morning, Dale Smith was rehearsing this latter song with 
him, and got to the cry “ Loughareema!” P. G. put his hand 
on his shoulder and whispered in his ear: “If you make as 
much noise as all that, you'll frighten all the fairies.” There 
you have it, if there were fairies in a song that P. G. was singing, 
why he believed in them ; if he was singing the “ Erl King,” 
why, there he was, clinging to the horse’s back, glancing fearfully 
behind him, and hearing the Erl King’s voice. 

Mainly he was a man of simple, austere habits. I recall 
the small, single iron bedstead that stood in the ante-room of 
his studio ; that always seemed typical to me of him. If he was 
teaching at the studio he would think nothing of not breaking 
his fast until the evening, when he would go to the Kensington 
Palace Hotel and order an epicurean dinner. 


Nowhere will he be missed so much as at the Festivals, 
Wherever he went he was loved. He had that happy way of 
satisfying everybody. If he was adjudicating and there were 
130 in the class, he would somehow contrive to make the man 
who was placed 130th believe that he had gained a prize! 


He was a member of the now, unfortunately, defunct Society 
of English Singers, whose membership was limited to those who 
had shown distinguished service to music. He read them paper 
after paper on “ Interpretation” and “‘ Breathing” and had 
great arguments with his old friend Dr. Aikin on this latter bug- 
bear of his. The Society was always about to issue a book on 
singing that was to be the final word on the subject ; it never 
did, but the proceedings of the Society record many witty 
sayings of P. G., such as “ The world is full of crippled voices, 
victims of the innumerable systems of so-called voice pro- 
duction.” 

We are the poorer by his passing but the richer by his life. 
No one will sinz songs again in quite the same way as he did, 
with tears and laughter in his voice, never exploiting himself, 
giving the composer full marks, and making the poetry of the 
words music as well. The songs he sang might well serve as 
choice anthologies of German, English and Anglo-Irish poetry. 

A record was issued some three years back by the H.M.V. 
(C2371) entitled ‘“‘ Christopher Stone Medley.” On_ that 
record, Christopher Stone said : “‘ But the great influence in those 
days and for many years to come was the singing of Mr. Harry 
Plunket Greene, then in his prime.. He was an inspiration if 
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ever there was one. No singer ever before or since ever thrilled 
me or moved me as he did. I can’t ever forget the way he sang 
Martini’s Plaisir d’amour and the Brahms songs and the Schubert 
and all the Stanford songs . . .” 

For over thirty years he lived in the midst of the gramophone 
companies and they hardly seemed to realise that they enter- 
tained an angel unawares. Now he has slipped away from them, 
leaving only a couple of records that can be got without search 
and difficulty. Well, he himself once said: “ In sport we hold 
our chin in the air, but in music we touch our hat and ask for 
a copper.” Let us hope that the gramophone companies, after 
all, were not to blame, and that it was P. G.’s striving for per- 
fection, that leaves us such poor (numerically) gramophonic 
memories of him. 


The Records of Plunket Greene 


Unfortunately, Plunket Greene made but few records. He 
first recorded for H.M.V. about twenty-five years ago and made 
a few single-sided records. Long since withdrawn from the 
catalogue they are exceedingly rare and much sought after. I 
can only give details of three: 3-2335, Little Red Fox (arranged 
Somervell), 4-2017 Molly Brannigan (Stanford) and the twelve- 
inch disc, 02174 Off to Philadelphia. There are others, I have 
heard a ten-inch disc of Father O’Flynn, but what they are I must 
leave to the delvings of P. G. Hurst and the experts who delight 
in the Collectors’ Corner. 

It was not until three years ago that P. G., at the age of 68, 
recorded again. Why there was this lamentable break no one 
seems to know, it may be that P. G. himself was not satisfied 
with the gramophonic reproductions of his singing, he would 
certainly not tolerate anything of a permanent nature, such as 
a gramophone record, if it were not the best he could do. The 
gap was too long, when he came to the recording studio again 
his singing days were practically over, on the concert platform 
he could still succeed by his mere appearance and his personality, 


the revolving disc only records the Indian summer of a once 


great singer. Not that the two records he made for Columbia 
are not good, they are, every lover of good music well sung 
should have them, what I am trying to emphasize is that it 
would be unfair to imagine that these records represent the 
voice of P. G. when it was at its best. Columbia would be the 
last to claim this for them ; I set this down because I do not want 
anyone to dispute with me, on the evidence of these later records, 
that P. G. was otherwise than one of the greatest of British 
singers and song interpreters. 

Mr..W. J. Hands, principal of the Central Educational Depart- 
ment, wished to add to the recorded repertoire of folk song, he 
suggested to P. G. how invaluable his co-operation would be. 
P. G. consented to record on certain conditions ; the choice of 
songs and accompanist were to be his ; if he was not satisfied 
with the final recordings they were not to be released. He then, 
with Samuel Liddle as his accompanist, recorded five songs on 
two ten-inch records. 

P. G. was not satisfied with the first recordings made, when 
he heard them, he said they would not do, and insisted on singing 
them all again. This was in January, 1934; this time he 
approved the tests, and, in the words of Mr. H. C. Ridout, “‘ it 
is a happy reflection that the gramophone has so fortunately 
preserved the art of the singer who sang only what he con- 
scientiously believed to be worthy.” 


If they have not the pure gold of his great days, yet they are 
certainly superior to records of singers with far greater reputations. 


The records he made in 1934 are: Columbia, 10-inch double 
sided, 2s. 6d. each, DB1321, Poor Old Horse (arranged Cecil 
J. Sharp), The Garden where the Praties Grow (arranged S. Liddle); 
DB1377 (a) Trottin’ to the Fair (arranged Stanford), (b) The 
Sailorman (O’Neill and Wood), The Hurdy-Gurdy Man (Die 
Leiermann) (Words: England ; Music: Schubert). 
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EZIO PINZA—A GREAT ITALIAN BASS 


by THOMAS O’BRIEN 


* AN sani a dozen years ago I first heard the voice of Ezio 
Pinza. It was on a ten-inch H.M.V. record—pre-electric, 
of course, and long since deleted from the catalogue—which 
contained “Ah, del Tebro” from Norma and a brief excerpt 
from Favorita. And I well remember the thrill which I felt 
when hearing that noble organ for the first time. Here, I 
said to myself, is a basso in the royal line of Plangon and 
de Reszke. Since then I have heard almost all Pinza’s records 
and have heard him many times in Covent Garden ; and I feel 
I am not exaggerating when I describe him 
as the greatest living Italian bass—I am, 
indeed, tempted to go still further and 
omit the qualification. 

Pinza received his musical training at 
the Conservatorio Rossini at Bologna. His 
first appearance was at the Duca di Genova 
at Spezia, but the war almost immediately 
interrupted his career and he served in the 
artillery, actually at the front, during the 
whole of the war. Later, he took up his 
career again at the Scala under Toscanini, 
whose tremendously high opinion of him 
is reciprocated by at least an equal ad- 
miration of Pinza for Toscanini: they are 
considerable personal friends. He was 
acclaimed at once as a great artist, his 
superb voice and altogether exceptional 
acting abilities evoking the admiration of 
critics and public alike. One of the most 
sensational of his performances during the 
years under Toscanini was his creation 
of the réle of Tigellino in Boito’s Nerone. 
His Mefistofele in Boito’s opera was also 
outstandingly successful. Incidentally, this 
opera was re-staged for him at the Scala 
in 1934 with immense success, and he sang 
in it in Rome last May. His first appear- 
ance in Covent Garden was in 1930 when 
he appeared with Rosa Ponselle in a never-to-be-forgotten per- 
formance of Norma. He also sang in Aida during the same 
season and in successive years has appeared in Romeo and Juliet, 
L’Amore dei tre Rei, Turandot, Barbiere di Siviglia, Aida, Rigoletto, 
and Tales of Hoffmann. It is interesting to note, as an indication 
of how marvellously quickly he learns and how perfectly he 
projects himself into a réle, that when he arrived in England 
five weeks before the first performance of Offenbach’s opera, 
he not only did not know a line of either the part of Coppelius 
or Doctor Miracle but had never even seen a performance of the 
work or seen the score. 

His actual repertoire extends over most of the important 
bass réles in Italian opera and several French ones. He also 
gained distinction as Don Giovanni at Salzburg (under Bruno 
Walter) during the 1934 and 1935 festivals. It was Walter’s 
determination to produce the Don in its original Italian and 
I have heard that he considered he had found his ideal exponent 
of the réle in Pinza. Réles which Pinza has sung, in addition 
to those in which he appeared at Covent Garden, include: 
the abbot in Forza del Destino, Fiesco in Simone Boccanegra, the 
cardinal in La Juive, the bass réles in Sonnambula and Puritani, 
Simone in Gianni Schicci, Mephistopheles in Gounod’s Faust, 
the bass in Lucia, the Toreador in Carmen (he was described by 
a New York critic as “‘ the only Escamillo who genuinely puts 
S.A. into the part! ”’), the bass in Mignon, and Alvise in Gioconda. 
In addition to these, he made a great hit in New York as the 
drunken peasant in Moussorgsky’s Fair of Sorotchinsk and he has 
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earned admiration in Italy for his performance in Boris Godounov 
—which he once gave as his favourite réle. Generally speaking, 
he likes best réles that require as much acting as singing, and 
he attaches great importance to acting on the operatic stage. 
He is equally at home in tragedy and comedy, though with his 
irresistible sense of humour I think his genuine enjoyment of 
a comic rile “ gets over” with special point. 

And now for the records. Pinza made a number of pre-electric 
records but as these are, so far as I know, no longer obtainable, 
I shall only briefly refer to them. The first 
one he ever made was DB6q9, “‘II lacerato 
Spirito”’ from Simone Boccanegra and “‘ Dalle 
stanze, ove Lucia’”’ from Lucia di Lammermoor. 
This was an interesting and beautiful exam- 
ple of his voice before it became quite so 
“ dark” as it is now. Other pre-electrics 
included : DA566, “‘Ah, del Tebro ”’ (Norma) 
and “‘ Non sai tu che d’un giusto’’(Favorita) ; 
DB698 “ Dal tuo stellato soglio’’ (Rossini’s 
Moses in Egypt) and “Si la rigueur” (La 
Juive) ; DB829 “‘ Vous qui du dieu vivant ” 
(La Juive) and “Ave, Signor ”’ (Mefistofele) ; 
DB729 “ Deh, non volerli vittime ”’ (Norma). 
There was also, I believe, a recording of 
the bass air from Act I of Jl Trovatore, 
which Pinza himself once said he considered 
his best record, but this I have not heard. 

The electrically recorded specimens num- 
ber sixteen ; and so good are they all 
that I find it almost impossible to select 
a “best record.” If I must make a 
decision, I think I will plump for 
DBr088, “‘ Possenti numi ” (Flauto Magico) 
and ‘“Suore, che riposate”’ (Robert le 
Diable). The Mozart air is a superb 
piece of singing, the rich, unforced quality 
of the tone being strikingly beautiful. 
The unfamiliar and dramatic Meyerbeer 
air is remarkable for the opulence of tone displayed, and the 
recording is really wonderful. A record which has been cut 
out of the H.M.V. lists for some years, DB1086, is another of 
my special favourites. This contains ‘“‘ Le tambour-major ”’ 
(Le Caid) and the Berceuse from Mignon. How this record came 
under the swish of the scythe is quite beyond me. Presumably, 
because it did not sell well—which makes the thing all the more 
mysterious ; for I can scarcely conceive of any opera-lover hearing 
this record and failing to buy it. True, the Thomas air is 
scarcely ever heard of nowadays; but that does not detract 
from its delightful quality, so fully brought out in Pinza’s 
rendering. The Mignon air is sung with rare tenderness and 
the French accent both in this and “ Le tambour-major”’ is 
excellent. Curiously enough, another record which I rate 
very highly is also a “‘ cut-out.” Here again I can only suggest 
that the reason for the excision is the comparative unfamiliarity 
of the contents. The record, DAgo7, is certainly one of my 
most treasured possessions. It contains two airs from Halévy’s 
La Juive, “ Si la rigueur” and “ Vous qui du dieu vivant,” 
the first a beautiful flowing melody with delightful accompaniment 
and the second a stirring dramatic excerpt. Both are magni- 
ficently sung and recorded. 

On DB1087 Pinza sings two typical Verdi airs, “O tu 
Palermo ” (Vespri Siciliani) and “‘ Dormiréd sol nel manto mio 
regal ’? (Don Carlos). A record which I have had since it was 
first issusd—about eight years ago, I think—and which I like 
now as well as ever. Rosa Ponselle’s wonderful singing and no 
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less wonderful acting in the title réle of Norma overshadowed 
all else in the Covent Garden production of that opera, but those 
who were lucky enough to have been present on that memorable 
occasion will recall the dignity of Pinza’s performance as 
Oroveso. Though much of his music was cut, he brought a 
dignity of voice and bearing to the réle which I, for one, can 
never forget. DB1203, which may be obtained from gramo- 
phone dealers specialising in “foreign” recordings, contains 
the tuneful air, “‘ Ite sul colle, o druidi ”’ which, though vigor- 
ously sung, does not seem to me to represent Pinza’s voice at 
its very best. But “Il santo nome di dio” (Forza del Destino), 
with which the Bellini air is coupled, is absolutely first rate. 
‘“* Infelice, e tuo credevi,”’ the familiar air from Verdi’s Ernani, 
loses nothing of its quality in Pinza’s rendering on DB1750 ; 
and ‘‘ Splendon piu belle in ciel le stelle ”’ (Donizetti’s Favorita) 
on the other side is equally good. I took the trouble to obtain 
this record from Italy, but it was well worth it. Pinza is without 
any doubt whatever the outstanding artist in the H.M.V. set 
of Verdi’s Requiem, and the moving solo on D1755 shows his 
voice at its noblest. Of the rendering of the tenor air on the 
reverse side I prefer not to speak. The popular Bohéme excerpt, 
“Vecchia zimarra,’? on DAgo8—another “ cut-out ”—is, of 
course, child’s play to one. of Pinza’s calibre. I feel, however, 
that he is somewhat out of place in the coupling, Tosti’s rather 
common-place song, “ L’ultima canzone.” I have _ heard 
different opinions of the merit of his singing of the two Don 
Giovanni songs on DA1134. I find the voice itself excellent but 
the interpretation strikes me as rather too forceful. And I 
altogether dislike the satanic-sounding chuckle at the close of 
the drinking song. No recording of the Serenade that I have 
heard seems to me to approach the incomparable rendering 
by De Gogorza on a pre-electric twelve-inch H.M.V. The 
one record in which, to my mind, Pinza fails more or less 
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completely is DA1108 in which his “ Le veau d’or”’ is a quite 
pedestrian performance. The other side contains “Ah, del 
Tebro ” (Norma). This is over-amplified and I prefer the 
rendering on the pre-electric record. 

The records of concerted music in which Pinza has taken part 
are all of high quality, among the best being the Forza del Destino 
number, “ La vergine degli angeli,”’ in which both Pinza and 
Ponselle are splendid. This has a rather indifferent performance 
of the “ Miserere ” from Jl Trovatore on the other side, neither 
Martinelli nor Ponselle being at their best, while the recording 
is only fair. The dramatic Forza del Destino finale, DB1 202, is firs:- 
rate and is especially notable for the exquisite singing of Ponselle. 
The Lucia di Lammermoor excerpt on DB1229 is impressive, 
though Gigli’s over-indulgeénce in sob-stuff methods—a common 
fault with this otherwise fine singer—tends to spoil the general 
effect. Pinza’s share in the expensive version of the Lucia 
Sextette on DQzro2 is small. The record is a pleasant, if not 
exactly a thrilling affair. Two melodious trios from early 
Verdi operas, ‘‘ Qual volutta trascorrere ” (I Lombardi) and ‘‘ Te 
sol quest anima” (Aétila) are finely done by Rethberg, Gigli, 
and Pinza on DB1506. As I think I remarked in a previous 
article on Elisabeth Rethberg, this is very definitely not a record 
for owners of small machines ; even on a big machine it is inclined 
to be a wee bit strident. The last record with which I dea!, 
the Temple Scene from Aida on Victor 8111, is a masterpiece 
of concerted singing and recording. Pinza, Martinelli, and the 
Metropolitan Opera House Chorus combine to make an entirely 
satisfying version of one of the most effective scenes in Verdi's 
third greatest opera. 


Two queries to wind up with: ‘ When are we to have some 
more Pinza records?” And ‘*‘ When are we to hear him in 
‘ Mefistofele’ at Covent Garden ?”’ q 


SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 
by W. W. JOHNSON 
(Continued from page 130, August) 


CHOOL holidays are not yet over, and this year as usual many 

teachers have voluntarily surrendered a week or two of their 
long vacation in order to polish up their pet subjects. It is 
sad to note that holiday courses in music have been fewer than 
ever this year. The Oxford Summer School is greatly missed : 
let us hope it will resume next August. Among the subjects 
for study by the New Education Fellowship at Cheltenham I 
notice the film and the radio received full attention, but the 
gramophone (for some unexplained reason) was overlooked. 
The two courses devoted entirely to music were at Dolgelley 
(The Training School of Music Teachers) and London (The 
Board of Education). 

The latter course, intended for secondary music teachers and 
training college lecturers, was held as usual at the Royal Academy 
of Music, and it was my privilege to lecture on ‘“‘ The Use of 
the Gramophone.” As often happens, the most useful work 
was done during the subsequent discussion. So many points 
of interest were raised that I feel readers would like a report on 
the proceedings. 

A vital question was the age at which gramophone work 
should begin in schools. It was the general opinion that 
teachers cannot begin too early, although at all times listening 
should be encouraged and concentrated on one particular aspect 
of the music heard rather than on the music as a whole. It was 
felt that much can be achieved by playing really good tunes 
to quite young children, thus assisting them to build up a sound 
melodic repertoire. The historic approach to music via the 
gramophone should under no circumstances be introduced too 
early: consequently the notes on the Columbia History that 
have engaged our attention in these articles for the past nine 


months should not be taken to apply to children under (say) 
the age of fourteen. Previous to this age some attempt should 
be made to introduce children to the instruments of the orchestra 
and to the elements of musical form. Hints on lessons of this 
type have already been given in this column. 


The suggestion that older pupils might well be given gramo- 
phonic examples of quite modern music aroused storms of 
protest. This was not unexpected. What is so often over- 
looked is the fact that modern music seems more involved and 
complex to the trained teacher of music than to the more 
innocent (and ignorant) pupil. I have always maintained that 
some of the “ difficult’? works of men such as Elgar, Holst. 
Strauss, and Kodaly are quite acceptable (even at a first hearing) 
by young minds. 

Another suggestion that caused much discussion was the hint 
that it is possible during certain mechanical operations in writing, 
art, and needlework lessons to play occasionally a well-chosen 
record to the pupils. It was asked, ‘‘ Can children do two 
jobs effectively at once ?” ; and, “Is it fair to introduce music 
surreptitiously into other lessons?’ I leave my readers to 
supply answers for themselves. 


The Director of the Course asked what particular record might 
be used in the very early lessons with young children: he 
believed that the Children’s Overture by Quilter (H.M.V. C2603) 
was excellent because on psychological grounds it gave oppor- 
tunities to proceed from the known to the unknown. Many 
students questioned this, however, asserting that few children 
know all or even the majority of the nursery tunes in this Overture. 
Here is another problem readers may care to solve. 
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RECORDS 


by P. B. CARNANA 


O-DAY, on all sides we hear of the decay of interest in French 

and Italian opera. We are told that it is dying if not already 
dead. The reasons for this state of affairs would appear to be 
various. Some tell us that it is due to the present dearth of 
good singers as compared with those of a previous generation ; 
others that it is due to the economic crisis ; a falling off or im- 
provement in public taste; the invention of the motor car ; 
lastly that public opinion moves in cycles and that a reaction 
will take place in another few years. 

Whatever the real reason may be, there is no doubt that the 
issue of operatic records is dwindling monthly, and unless public 
response increases, it may soon cease altogether. 

We can therefore congratulate ourselves that a large repertoire 
of operatic records already exists, and that even though this 
glcomy forecast may come to pass, the operatic gramophile 
will still have at his disposal a large number of recordings from 
which to select. 

It is with the object of assisting the lover of French and Italian 
opera that I mention a few of the lesser-known records which 
he may not have heard, and which I consider to be outstanding 
in general excellence. 


Cavalleria Rusticana—Voi lo sapete; 

Claudia Muzio. Columbia LCXa20. 

I am inclined to think that Claudia Muzio is the greatest dramatic 
soprano singing to-day ; and of the many recordings of ‘ Voi lo 
sapete,” hers is easily the best. The other side contains an attractive 
ditty sung in impeccable style. Readers should get this record and 
form their own opinion of its merits. 


Serenatella—Colombetia. 


Trovatore—Tacea la notte placida ; Trovatore—D’amor sull’ ali rosee. 

Gianina A “Lombardi. Columbia L2049. 

There are many recordings of these two hackneyed airs and it is 
difficult to improve on that made by Celestia Boninsegna on Columbia 
A5194—alas no longer procurable! That by Arangi-Lombardi, how- 
ever, 1s a recording that is well worth possessing for the beauty of voice 
and perfect artistic interpretation of the airs. 

(This record has been deleted from the English catalogue but can be 
obtained from the Columbia Company, GQ X10166). 


La Sonnambula—Ah non credea mirarti ; Falstaff—Sul fil d’un soffio. 


Toti dal Monte. H.M.V. DB1317. 

Both singer and record are too well known to stand in need of any 
further praise. They are beautifully recorded and should be in 
everybody’s collection. 


Trovatore—Duet, Act IV. Tina Poli Randaccio and Giovanni 

Inghilleri. Parlo R2orto. 

Aida—Nile Duet. Tina Poli Randaccio and Giovanni Inghilleri. 

Parlo Reor4. 

These two duets are among the best recordings that the Parlophone 
Company have produced. The orchestra is a little subdued but 
the singing is magnificent. It is interesting to compare the Aida duet 
with that in the H.M.V. complete album sung by Inghilleri and 
Giannini. The superiority of Poli-Randaccio over Giannini is 
apparent at first hearing, and one regrets that the former was not 
chosen for the part in the complete recording of the opera. 


Faust—Trio from Prison Scene and Apotheosis; Faust—Waltz. M. 

Beaujon, G. Thill, F. Bordon. Columbia D15180. 

Of the several recordings of the stirring Trio-Finale from Faust, 
this is the best. The balance of voices is good and the singing moves 
in an impressive manner to its climax. For this type of music, I would 
place Marise Beaujon first among the French soprani singing to-day. 
The reverse side of the record contains a satisfactory rather than an 
exceptional choral version of the well-known waltz. — - ~ anime 


Faust—Duet,; Act I. F. Amsseau and M. Journet. 

DB1364. 

This is a very fine recording of the popular duet from the first act. 
The only fault that can be found is that the volume of sound decreases 
towards the end of the record. This is a defect that I have observed 
in a few other H.M.V. records (DB1384, DB1275) and for which 
I can offer no explanation. 


H.M.V. 


La Forza del Destino—ZJnvano Alvaro. A. Pertile and B. Franci. 

H.M.V. DBraig. 

There are two other recordings of this duet in the H.M.V. list and 
one in the Italian Columbia. This one, though rather loud, easily 
takes pride of place, and the orchestral accompaniment is well above 
the average. 


Lohengrin—Lohengrin’s Narration ; Lohengrin—Farewell to the Swan. 
Aureliano Pertile. H.M Br1107. ; 
Strictly speaking, this record should not feature in my list, as I 

have confined myself to French and Italian operas. This record, 
however, is sung in Italian by an Italian tenor and the beauty of the 
singing is hard to equal. The blending. of voice and orchestra is 
exactly right, the balance being well maintained throughout. Those 
who can bear their German opera in Italian should not be without 
this record. 

Lucia di Lammermoor—Mad Scene. Mercedes Capsir. Col. 
D14618. 

This is the best of all the recordings of the Mad Scene, the repro- 
duction being very good and the singing of the soprano better than 
usual. The addition of the chorus on side 2 is gratifying. This record 
is an extract from the complete opera, Col. D14608/20, which is 


. obtainable in England and is very satisfactory in all respects. 


Damnation of Faust—Romance de 

Columbia LFX5. 

This record is a particularly good one and is obtainable in England. 
Yvonne Gall’s voice seems to have lost none of its beauty since I heard 
her in Paris in 1924 and her rendering of this air is much to be preferred 
to that by Mireille Berthon in the complete opera. 


Barber of Seville—Una voce poco fa. 

E10669. 

I have been obliged to include this record against my critical 
judgment. There are many other singers whose vocal ability easily 
exceeds that of Margherita Salvi, who has obvious faults of execution 
and technique, yet the fact remains that no other recording of this 
popular air has given me so much pleasure as hers—a pleasure that 
remains undiminished by repetition. 


Marguerite. Yvonne Gall. 


Margherita Salvi. Parlo. 


Manon Lescaut—ZJn quelle trine morbide; Wally—Ebben ne andrd 

lontana. Rosetta Pampanini. Columbia GQ 7068. 

This record is fromthe Italian catalogue and can be obtained from 
the Columbia Company. It is a great pity that this beautiful air from 
Wally is not represented in the English lists. On this record the two 
pieces are sung almost to perfection and should be a source of great 
pleasure to all admirers of Rosetta Pampanini’s art. 


THE COMPLETE OPERAS 


A year or two ago, Mr. Patrick Turnbull contributed to 
this paper a very interesting article on the complete operas. 
I heartily disagreed with many of his views, and as others may 
have been influenced without even having heard the records 
to which he referred, I now put forward my own views in the 
hope that readers may approach the recordings with a more 
open mind. 

The H.M.V. Company have divided their complete operas 
into two categories financially—those at 6s. per record and those 
at 4s.; and in my opinion the operas of 4s. class leave much 
to be desired while those of the 6s. class are good. The 
Columbia Company, on the other hand, maintains a very high 
standard throughout the whole of the 4s. class of records, only 
Falstaff and Manon being in the 6s. class. 
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One feels with many of the recordings that both companies 
just fall short of the best. If only they had put this singer 
instead of that, in some special part, how great the difference 
would have been ! 

In the English catalogue, Faust, Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci have been recorded by the Columbia Company in 
English. The less said about these the better. 


Aida 

The H.M.V. recording is spoilt by the “Aida” of Dusolina 
Giannini whose voice does not record well. She is also guilty 
of faulty breath-control in Act III, and in many places appears 
to be forcing her voice, spoiling “ O cieli azzurri”’ with a flat 
top C at the end. The remainder of the cast are good, particu- 
larly Pertile and Cattaneo. 

In Columbia it is Lindi who lets the team down. His inter- 
pretation is seldom artistic and as Mr. Turnbull stated, he 
would do well to take a lesson from Pertile. Had the Columbia 
soprano and bass walked over to H.M.V., a perfect recording 
would have been achieved. The singing of Arangi-Lombardi 
is, as usual, a delight. Readers can pay their money and take 
their choice, though personally I consider that the H.M.V. is 
slightly the better of the two. 


Trovatore 


Here again the H.M.V. recording is- spoilt by the soprano, 
Maria Carena, whose power and technique are not equal to 
those of her companions, Cattaneo, Pertile and Granforte. 
This is unfortunate as it detracts from an otherwise first-class 
performance, and one has to award the palm to Columbia who 
come out with a fine and well balanced cast consisting of 
Scacciati, Merli, Molinari, and Zinetti. 

Record DX174 or DX487 is outstanding. Scacciati’s power 


and attack in the Cabaletta is much to be admired ; while . 


the singing of Molinari in the trio “‘ Non m’inganno ”’ is difficult 
to surpass. In the H.M.V. version, “Ai nostri monti” by 
Pertile and Cattaneo, Di: 65, affords a fine example of perfect 
singing. 


Traviata 


The orchestral recording of H.M.V. is very good though I 
do not care for the voices of any of the artists. The singing 
appears to be hurried and slipshod throughout, particularly in 
the case of the soprano, Ana Rosza. In the Columbia, on the 
other hand, the singing is very good, though the recording is 
not quite up to present-day standards. I prefer Columbia. 


Cavalleria Rusticana 


The Columbia recording, D14623/32, which is obtainable 
in England, is an excellent one with Arangi-Lombardi and 
Melandri in the principal parts. The singing of the duet 
between soprano and baritone at the end of Scene I is out- 
standing, while the recording is well up to modern standards. 

The H.M.V. version suffers from the usual defects of their 


four shilling class, and cannot be recommended. 


Pagliacci 

The new H.M.V. Pagliacci with Gigli, Basiola and Pacetti 
stands supreme among complete recordings and so ousts from 
first place the Columbia Rigoletto. The Columbia (Italian List 
GQ X10016/24) with Merli, Galeffi and Pampanini, and the 
previous H.M.V. with Valente, Granforte, and Saraceni, are 
far behind the new H.M.V. records both vocally and technically. 


Madam Butterfly 


With the exception of Pia Tassinari, it is doubtful if any other 
soprano can approach Rosetta Pampanini as a Puccini singer, 


and it is her singing that makes this opera. The Peruvian 
tenor, Granda, and the baritone, Vanelli, have good but rather 
monotonous voices of which one eventually tires. The recording 
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is very good. Pampanini’s ‘“‘ Un bel di vedremo” should be 
in everybody’s possession, DX502. 

The H.M.V. version is rather international as far as the artists 
are concerned and although a good performance is given, the 


standard does not quite reach that of Columbia. 


La Bohéme 


Here again Rosetta Pampanini carries the rest of the cast along 
with her, though it would appear that they find it difficult to 
keep step. The balance in the H.M.V. cast is much better 
preserved, and one is only too sorry that one cannot see the 
reproduction, as Giorgini and Badini are famous character 
actors as well as singers. Of the two, the H.M.V. is slightly 
better. 


Tosca 

I feel that I cannot share Mr. Turnbull’s condemnation of 
the unfortunate Bianca Scacciati. I consider that her pe:- 
formance, together with that of the other artists is very fine. 
Granda’s voice sounds much better here than in his previous 
records, which improvement I put down to the later recording 
of the work. The H.M.V. version is satisfactory without being 
in any way worthy of note, and is poorer than that of its rival. 


Rigoletto 

It would be difficult to imagine a more satisfactory recording 
than that which Columbia give us. Riccardo Stracciari seenis 
just made for the part and Dino Borgioli runs him a close second. 
There is nobody who hasn’t heard ‘“‘ La Donna é mobile,” but 
Borgioli’s interpretation of it is original and second to none-— 
Caruso’s included. Everybody should possess record DX150. 
The Gilda of Mercedes Capsir is most pleasing, almost equalling 
the male parts in ability. 

The H.M.V. version is very mediocre, Signor Piazza being 
the best of the three principal singers. 


Carmen 

The two Carmens (in Italian) run each other very close, and 
it is hard to make a choice between them. I do not care 
particularly for the Carmen of Aurora Buades (Columbia), nor 
for the Don José of Piero Pauli (H.M.V.). Readers should 
choose according to whether they attach more importance 
to the tenor or mezzo-soprano parts. 

The Columbia Carmen (in French) is satisfactory but the 
recording is old. 


No mention need be made of the remaining Complete Operas 
which have been recorded by one company only, as having 
no rivals, no comparisons with others can be made. ! These 
include :— 

H.M.V.—Faust, Othello, Don Pasquale. 
Columbia.—Manon, Falstaff, Andrea Chenier, Barber of 

Seville, Fedora, Gioconda, Lucy of Lammermoor, Manon Lescaut. 

Mefistofele and Werther. 





“Mr. Turner... is helpfully suggestive and often wise and warming. He 
makes us want to hear the music, and share his pleasure and profit.”— 
W. R. ANDERSON in the GRAMOPHONE, 


MUSIC 


An Introduction to its Nature and Appreciation 
By W. J. TURNER 


Himself one of the most brilliant living critics, Mr. Turner has here succeeded 
in combining technical instruction with a — ore amy of musical 
problems and apne gece With the conce 5/ 

= net 


at hand, it is a book which cannot fail to ~ ob aeak real pak ey 
PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





and assistance to every music lover. 170 pages. Illustrated. 
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The three points 


upon which"our clients most frequently express appreciation are:— 


], Our system of record filing in which a record glides out into 
your hand when required. Storage of records is many an 
enthusiast’s problem, Why not write for details of an easy and 
comparatively inexpensive solution ? You can start the system 
for fifty shillings. Easy reference, absolute safety and freedom 
from warp. | 


Our Reproducer, which on either wireless or record reproduction 
clients state is a revelation. A catalogue will be sent you on 
request. The price is 63 guineas which is a low price in exchange 
for what it gives you. 


“3 








Our review of records published monthly. Normally the September 
issue takes the form of the recapitulation of our Foreign List. 
This year’s releases are so attractive we are printing a number 
of the magazines and incorporating the reviews of the latest 
releases. Write for a copy which will be sent you post free. 


The general excellence of our Service 
is also frequently commented upon 
but we take that as a matter of course 
and therefore we do not specially 
stress it—just try it once and see. 


Have ou ted IKIMINGTON VAN WYCK IR eerste: 


only used in de- 
canegit the 42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, pre aya 
“ Rimington LONDON .W.C.2 touched with a 
Review” ? (Just opposite the Hippodrome) metal needle. 


Gerrard 1171. 


Hours 9.30 A.M. TO 7 P.M. THURSDAYS 9.30 A.M. TO I P.M. 














SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Conductin 
PHILHARMONIC ORCH., SYMPHO 
(Brahms, Op. 73). Five Records, Nos. 
(6s. each). 


The GRAMOPHONE 


SIR 
THOMAS BEECHAMS 
SUPREME 1936 RECORDING 
Brahms’ Symphony, NoZ 


Complete, 30s. 


(Also in Auto-Coupling Records, Nos. LX826! to LX8265, price as standard recording). 


the LONDON 
Y No. 2 in D 
LX51I5 to LX519 


In Art Album (free) with Descriptive Notes, 
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Columbia 1/6 “Star” Variety Series 


offers 


RENEE HOUSTON 

in Her Film “ Happy 
Days are Here Again ”’ 
FBI467 (1/6) 

RENEE HOUSTON IN 

TUNES FROM HER FILM 

“HAPPY DAYS ARE HERE 

AGAIN.” Two parts. 


(with Billy and Shirley Houston, Sally 
McBride and David Kidd) 


HILDEGARDE in Sweet 


FB1468 (1/6) Voice, sings 
PRACTISING THE PIANO. 
A PRETTY GIRL IS LIKE 

A MELODY (from Film— 

“The Great Ziegfeld’’). 


CARROLL GIBBONS 
(Piano) AND HIS BOY 
Fe1471 (1/6) FRIENDS 


SUGAR ROSE. 
BREAKIN’ IN A PAIR OF 
SHOES. 


QUENTIN MACLEAN 

on London Trocadero 

Cinema Organ 

FBI441 (1/6) 
A STORM 
Two parts. 


FANTASIA. 


Wonderful 





ALBERT SANDLER 


& His ORCHESTRA 
FB1443 (1/6) 

BLACK EY ES—Russian 
Impression. 

SOUVENIR | D’ UKRAINE. 


CLAPHAM & DWYER 
aoe Sketch) 


BUYING CX rouse. Two 
parts. 


Les ALLEN sings 
FB1474 (1/6) 

DEAR LITTLE BOY OF 
MINE (With Sidney Torch 
at the Organ). 

V’LL STAND BY (Les Allen 
& His Canadian Bachelors. 
With Novelty Acc.). 


HOWARD JACOBS 
(Saxophone). With 
String Quintette and 


FB1442 (1/6) Harp 
| LOVE THE MOON. 
FROM THE LAND OF SKY- 

BLUE WATER (from “ Four 

American-Indian Songs ’’). 

, eae Prices not valid in I.F.S. 


Pp pp and Compl 
catalogue post-free from Columbia, 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 





Columbia 





Popular Entertainment— 


RAWICZ AND 
LANDAUER (Piano 


FB1469 (1/6) Solos) 
CHOPINEZZA. 
LISZT IN RHYTHM. 


TURNER LAYTON, 
Tenor, at the Piano 

FBI470 (1/6) 

A RENDEZVOUS WITH A 
DREAM (from Film “Poppy ’’). 

ALONE AGAIN. 
FBI475 (1/6) 

| WANNA WOO. 

YOU (from Film “The Great 
Ziegfeld’). 
FBI476 (1/6) 

A MARRIAGE HAS BEEN 
ARRANGED. 

LANCASHIRE LASS. 


Louis LEVY and His 

Gaumont Brit. Symph. 
FBI477 (1/6) 

THE GREAT ZIEGFELD— 

Film Selection. Two Parts. 


New Selection of 
Records by Favourite 


Irish Artists—includes 


SAM CARSON, Baritone 
TERENCE O’BRIEN, 


JOHN FEE, Tenor. -°" 














other Columbia 
“Gem” Records 
in this month’s Jist 











The PASQUIER TRIO 

DX742-6 (4s. each) 
DIVERTIMENTO IN E 
FLAT FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA 
& ’CELLO (Mozart, K568). 
Five Records in Art Album 
with Descriptive Notes, 
Complete, 24s. (Also in Auto- 
Coupling Records Nos. DX8I15 
to DX8I19, price as standard 
recording). 


EGON PETRI (Piano- 
LX520 (6s.) forte Solo) 


** FAUST ”’— Waltz (Gounod— 
trans. Liszt.) Two Parts. 


TINO 
ROSSI, 
Tenor 
DBI65!1 (2/6) 
MARINELLA. 
O CORSE, ILE 
D’AMOUR (Corsica, Isle 
of Love). Both sung in 
French. 


The Hon. 
W. BROWNLOW, 


DBI650 (2/6) Baritone 
BALLADS OF YESTERDAY 
(No. I—** Guy d’Hardelot ’’). 
Two parts. Intro.: Wait; | Know a 


Lovely Garden; Because; Sometimes 
in My Dreams ; My Message. 


DEBROY SOMERS 


BAND AND CHORUS 
DX748 (4s.) 


THEATRE MEMORIES 
(No.2—*‘ Daly’s.”’) Two Parts. 


ARTHUR MARSHALL 

in Girl-School Humour 
DBI652 (2/6) 

SHOWING THE SCHOOL. 

THE GAMES MISTRESS. 


** Torchlight’”’? Music by 
SIDNEY TORCH on 
London Regal Cinema 
Organ 
DX747 (4s.) 

TORCHLIGHT 
MUSIC (No. 2). 

Two Parts. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Editorial ! 


In the centre of this page the Editor and F# are seen 
recovering from the excitement of unpacking the H.M.V. 
refrigerator which made such a sensation on its arrival at Barra, 
where it is now safely installed. F# has also recovered from 
scarlet fever, and is again installed in the London Editorial 
Chair so kindly filled in her absence by Christopher Stone, the 
other London Editor, who gave us much more of his precious 
time than he could afford. 


Second Reviews 


Will readers please note that it is our 
policy to re-review only recordings that 
are found in the English catalogues. That 
is why the Polydor Till mentioned in the 
correspondence column last month was 
not included. 


Buy a Library ! 

The last word in wedding presents 
comes from the Gramophone Company. 
A library of records, complete with filing 
cabinet, can be had for anything between 
£37 10s. and £70. Library No. 1 con- 
tains the whole of Gilbert and’ Sullivan, 
No. 2, Operas in three languages, No. 
3 is Chamber Music, No. 4 Instrumental 
Concertos and Solos, and No. 5 Symphonies 
and Tone Poems. Here is a boon for the 
rich man who wants to have or give the 
right thing but isn’t sure what it is ; all 
the best is in these carefully ‘‘ nursed ”’ 
selections. And there is nothing rigid 
about them. If your favourite work is 
not there it can be substituted for one 
less desirable. 


The Pines of Rome 

To the memory of Ottorino Respighi, who died in April 
this year, Victor Company has issued a special recording of 
The Pines of Rome, played by the Paris Conservatory Orchestra 
under Coppola. In the third section, The Pines of the Faniculum, 
Respighi scored a gramophone record of the song of the 
nightingale. 


This Month of Music 

The House of Imhof will publish a monthly résumé of con- 
temporary recordings under the above title. Musical affairs 
generally will be touched upon, and reviews of records will 
be unbiassed and authoritative. Here is another excellent 
stimulus to record buying, and we wish it every success. 


The Record Encyclopedia 


We are now able to offer “‘ The Gramophone Shop Encyclo- 
pedia of Recorded Music”’ to readers. The price is 14s. and 
as the supply is limited, an early application is advised. Read 
the Editor’s praises in this number and look out for W. R. A.’s 
review in October. 


Workers’ Music Association 


This association has arranged for a conducting course by 
Rutland Boughton and composition classes by Alan Bush, 
the chairman of the association. All particulars from the 

B2 


On the Island of Barra 


secretary, 9, Grand Avenue, N.10. The courses will be wound 
up with a Musical Festival in which it is hoped student con- 
ductors will conduct student composers’ music. 


Plunket Greene 


Stanford’s setting of the Twenty-third Psalm can seldom have 
been sung more beautifully, or to a more distinguished musical 
audience than at the memorial service for Harry Plunket Greene 
in the church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields on August 22nd. 

The B.B.C. Singers, conducted by Leslie 
Woodgate and accompanied on_ the 
organ by Sir Edward C. Bairstow, rose 
to an occasion that from beginning to 
end of the service was a most moving 
memorial of the lean and gallant figure 
that has passed from home and platform, 
field and river bank; the friend and 
inspiration of all who heard his voice. 
“The trumpets have sounded on the 
other side,” said the Reverend Pat 
McCormick, in his address. 

Only a few weeks ago Plunket Greene 
promised to undertake a task, which 
would have been perhaps a duty rather 
than a pleasure to him, to write a series 
of articles for THE GRAMOPHONE on 
the singing of British songs and foreign 
lieder as illustrated in available gramo- 
phone records ; and it is sad that such 
an invaluable commentary as he would 
have written should be lost to us and 
to posterity. 


Joseph Szigeti 

THe GRAMOPHONE has served to create 
a form of musical freemasonry far more 
than any amount of “ shop talk.” Its effec- 
tiveness is largely due to the fact that it was started by amateur music 
lovers. This is the opinion of Joseph Szigeti, quoted in the Buenos 
Aires Herald, an opinion greatly appreciated by Tot GRAMOPHONE. 
Szigeti has just finished a brilliant tour of South America and 
will play at the Promenade Concerts on September 23rd and 25th. 


Imhof Tested 

This heading represents the kernel of a new scheme inaugurated 
by Alfred Imhof, Ltd., for their end of season sale. And so 
successful was the sale that before it had been in operation very 
long, even the renowned Imhof organisation was confronted with 
a harder nut to crack than they had anticipated. It wasn’t 
so much that their new scheme of reconditioned Imhof Tested 
instruments was inadequate, it was so successful that the problem 
of keeping pace with the demand for them taxed the service 
and despatch departments to the full. According to accounts, 
Imhof’s were tested all right. But they came through with a 
clean slate. 

All the instruments offered in the sale were completely over- 
hauled, faulty parts (including valves) replaced when necessary, 
and the models given a thorough test before installation in the 
buyer’s home. Moreover after installation three free service 
vouchers are issued each to the value of 15s. so that security of 
service after sale was secured. 

Naturally the Imhof service department had to be both 
reorganised and extended to make the scheme a success and now 
it is a separate entity standing on its own feet—and paying its 
way handsomely. 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 


ORCHESTRAL 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of New York, con- 
ducted by Toscanini. Prelude to Act I, “ Lohengrin ” 
.(Wagner). H.M.V. DB2go4 (12 in., 6s.). 

This recording is too beautiful for the gramophone: for I 
doubt if there is any instrument existing in which surface noise 
will not disturb the ethereal pianissimi, or any motor running 
so dead true as not to bring a slight wave into the long held 
chords at the start and at the end. 

Nevertheless we get much of the flavour of a wonderful per- 
formance. The silver shimmer of the strings comes over, the 
extraordinary clarity of each part, and above all the slow 
spacious unfolding of the Grail melody, given an increasing 
radiance as it passes from strings to wood-wind, to the horns, 
until, ever glowing more ardently, it blazes forth with the utmost 
magnificence on the trumpets, trombones and tuba while the 
violins dart up like angels into the sky. After this great climax, 
there comes that exquisite long melodic line, drawn by first and 


second violins, which seems to travel from sky to earth and leads 
to.the sounding of the wood-wind chords that herald the with- 
drawing of the Holy Grail into Heaven from the unworthy 
sight of man. 

Toscanini’s directness and subtle simplicity are splendidly 
shown in this superb recording: but be sure your motor is in 
good order when you play it. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Serge Kousse- 
vitsky : Symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 36 and Waltz 
from Serenade, Op. 48 (Tchaikovsky). H.M.V. 
DB2899-2903 (five 12 in., 30s.). 

Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony is dedicated “To my best 
friend,”’ an inscription well deserved by one of the best friends 
a composer ever had. This was Nadejda von Meck, the wealthy 
widow of an engineer who not only gave Tchaikovsky a fixed 
income for many years but with considerable insight and tact 
insisted that they should never meet. It is curious to think that 
the two must sometimes have been under the same roof in concert 
hall or opera house, but both faithfully kept to the terms of the 
contract. 

The composer’s correspondence with Mme. von Meck in regard 
to what he called “ your ” or “‘ our ” Symphony is very interesting 
and revealing. He appears reluctant to give to what is “a purely 
lyrical process, a musical confession of the soul” a programme, 
and after a discussion of the nature of inspiration and the working 
of the creative mind, Tchaikovsky outlines, with some musical 
examples, the emotional programme of the Symphony. The 
introduction contains the germ-motive of the whole work, “ fate, 
that tragic power which prevents us reaching our happiness ” : 
but for an account of the music I must refer the reader either to 
the analytical note which, I presume, will accompany this 
recording, to Tchaikovsky’s own programme which will be 
found in Edwin Evans’s book on the composer (Dent), or to 
Eric Blem’s little book in the ‘‘ Musical Pilgrim ”’ series. 


There is too much punch for comfort in the brassy introduction 
in anything but a very large room and one is aware that the 
temptation to over-amplification has not been resisted in spite 
of the recording having been done in a hall with a disturbing echo. 
(Notice what happens on Part I and at the end of Part II.) What 
Tchaikovsky marks double forte is given at least triple forte by 
Koussevitsky and this excess of tone makes his pianissimi seem 
theatrical. There is a fine bite in the brass and a febrile strength 
in the violins, but the wood-wind are distinctly woolly. The 
hall may be somewhat to blame for this. The entry of the 
clarinet with the second theme is an instance of this woolliness, 
and the bassoon lacks definition playing the same theme after 
the big climax on Part III. The work up and climax on Part III 
are tremendous and well stood up to by my fibre, but I shouldn’t 
have cared to have turned my control knob fully on. On Part IV 
the brass are really too brutally shattering but it is impossible 
to remain unmoved by the tremendous body of tone that tells 
one the conductor and his forces are absolutely all out, though 
one would rather they had kept something in reserve. The 
opening melody of the lovely slow movement, “like a song,” 
given to the oboe, cries out for the hauntingly sweet tone of 
Leon Goossens. The Boston player is very capable but not 
inspiring. Tchaikovsky describes the movement as one of 
melancholy regrets : “ sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering 
happy days.” I quarrel with the conductor’s tone-levels. 
After the terrific climaxes of the first movement and to fit the 
mood of this movement we need far less big climaxes and more 
nostalgic tone. Clarity is wanting in the pizzicato and staccato 
strings and wind counter melody and in the delicious wind 
embroideries on the second side, though even so these are a joy. 

The cleverly devised third movement gives an impression of 
three orchestras playing. First the strings pizzicato—and a nice 
floating pizzicato is given by the Bostonians—then the wood-wind 
with a bright spate of tone from the piccolo (the rest are still 
dull in tone) and finally breaking in upon them, the brass staccato 
chords (these a little lack bite here). 

This movement is vividly interpreted and generally in point 
of tone and speed (it is not taken too fast) is excellent. 

With the finale we are in the country of big climaxes again. 
Listeners will remember the movement takes the form of free 
variations on a Russian folk-song “in the fields there stood a 
birch tree’ (Mr. Evans rather misleadingly calls it the second 
subject in his book.) This record with its truly terrific body 
of tone at the points of climaxes, the best cymbal crashes heard 
yet, and the colossal (I am funning out of adjectives!) brass 
fanfare (the theme of fate) after the brass have thundered out 
the folk tune, is one to delight the recording fan. ‘The composer 
called the movement a picture of a popular merry-making. . That 
is the spirit of Koussevitsky’s tremendously alive interpretation. 

The interpretation of the whole work is rather too much on 
the heroic side. We get the bigness of the music, the sweep of 
the melodies, but not a great deal of subtlety or fineness of 
detail. The music of the first movement is felt to exist for 
the climaxes, though it is fair to remember that Tchaikovsky 
is apt to rush into his climaxes and does not often grow into 
them. This is one of the things that makes comparison of 
this movement with that in Beethoven’s Fifth foolish, as the 
composer himself was the first to appreciate. The two men 
were widely opposed in temperament. Then I felt that 
the oboe tune of the slow movement should be moulded with 
a delicate humour tinging the tender regrets for the past. 
The other movements are finely done. I have not heard the 
Stokowski or the Mengelberg recordings and so can make no com- 
parisons, W. R.A. will, I hope, do this on his return from holiday. 
Opinions will naturally vary in regard to this one, but whatever 
conclusion is reached it cannot be denied that it is pulsatingly alive. 
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The recording, with the qualification about the echo mentioned 
above, is splendid, but requires discreet toning down on a radio- 
gramophone. 

The last side has the Waltz from the String Serenade (Op. 
48-1881). It is a healthily commonplace piece of music but 
it is vulgarised by the over-amplification of the strings. Such 
music needs to be played with Viennese allure and velvety tone. 
This version is altogether too beefy. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra conducted by Arthur Fiedler. 
Procession of the Sardar (Caucassian Sketches, No. 4) 
(Ippolitow-Iwanow) and Grand March (Aida) (Verdi). 
H.M.V. C2849 (12 in., 4s.). 

The Caucassian Sketches have been recorded by four orchestras 
before, though only by the Berlin Philharmonic in their entirety. 
The composer, a Russian, is an authority on Caucassian, and 
particularly Georgian, folk music. 

The March opens with a nice bit of colour, a piccolo and bassoon 
playing the tune with a colourful background of triangle, drum, 
etc. After the full orchestra have dealt with it another tune is 
given out by the English horn surrounded by Scheherezade- 
like flute embroideries. This tune is also worked up to a climax 
with the aid of the brass. Then a return is made to the first tune. 
The Aida March which accompanies the colourful pageantry 
of the scene before the temple of the city of Thebes (Act II) 
is too’ well known to need description. I have heard it given 
by a small but valiant orchestra in the old days at the Old Vic, 
by massed bands at the Tattoo, and by various opera orchestras 
in between! This is a good straightforward version with some 
excellent steady trumpet playing. How often in the opera have 
those silver trumpeters on the stage gone out of tune! The 
orchestral colours on both sides of the record are well realised in 
the recording and the conductor has obtained very satisfactory 
performances. A. R. 


Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (Talich) : Slavonic Dances 


Nos. 5, in A, and 7, in C minor (Dvo7ak). 
B8741 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

When Dvorak wrote the first set of Slavonic Dances, in 1877, 
he was already, at thirty-six, an experienced composer who had 
written five symphonies (though some, in the numerical ordering, 
are suppressed). He was still receiving the grant from the 
Department of Education that Brahms, Hanslick, and some 
other influential men had encouraged him to try for. It was 
not a pound a week, but it was a big help to a thrifty man. He 
had already, notably in chamber works, made use of Bohemian 
musical characteristics, and with the Dances he hit the public 
taste, and quickly became known abroad. Brahms helped him 
to get them out (1878) ; but they brought, at the start (as piano 
duets), only £15. I do not know if, like some other composers, 
Dvorak later profited much more from early work; most 
beginners have to take what they can get ; the publisher, after 
all, risks a good deal. (I wish, by the way, that some of Dvorak’s 
songs could be recorded, sung by a good native artist ; and 
those corking Symphonic Variations still await recording.) The 
two dances we have here are from the first (Op. 46) set. There 
is a charming sense of longing in some of them. Part of the 
fun lies in those wayward little key-moves. In No. 5, for 
instance, he starts in A, then at # in. he is in B, and at } in. has 
slid to E flat ; at } in. he is in G flat (note, just before he leaves 
E flat, the pretty alternation of major and minor chords) ; 
then with a few quick glides, to E, and (one of the best) to D flat 
(just before the rall. at mid-side). The tiny middle section 
(minor key) seems to be merely sketched, before the eager first 
tune is waiting, like a child for his next turn on the slide ; and 
within a few seconds he is keeping the pot a-biling again—but 
this time it is obviously “‘ last time round,” with a few key-flirts 
to give a zest, and that ta tefe ta te rhythm urging us on. The 
old trick of a slowing up and then a rush at the end is never 
stale: you remember how slyly Haydn used to use it, and per- 
haps both he and Dvorak may have got it from the folk. No. 8 
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is a minor-key piece in song shape. These players take it 
slower than I have heard it. My copy is marked Allegro molto. 
Here the key changes are fewer, and bold: the opening page 
running between C minor and E flat major, and the second 
turning to A flat (fin.) with, just beyond 1 in., the sudden 
turn to F, and back to A flat. The first theme comes again 
(the form of the dances is very simple, almost always A B A). 
Near the end there is a bit of imitation of treble by bass, and the 
rit.-accel. trick winds up. It is perhaps worth while, now and 
again, enjoying these simple things in detail, for there are lots 
of neat devices that make us admire the craftsmanship, as well 
as tunes to delight us when we don’t want to bother about 
wheels going round. This is a happy little, sweet recording, 
a disc of good cheer. 


*London Philharmonic Orchestra (F. Busch): Don Juan 
(R. Strauss). H.M.V., DB2897-8 (two 12 in., 123s.). 

Mr. Busch gave us the clearest of Tills, though not quite 
the warmest, most human. Don Juan is a warm enough subject, 
goodness knows. It is good to have applied to the music, now 
nearly half a century old, this conductor’s clarifying integrity. 
The Don Juan of Lenau, not of Mozart’s opera, is to be kept 
in mind. Lenau was the pen-name (the last half of the name) 
of the Austro-Hungarian poet von Strehlenau (1802-50), whose 
temperament led to a highly romantic, rather morbid life, lived 
almost wholly within his poems, which naturally included the 
Faust and Don Juan legends. In the treatment of the latter, 
though he was an obvious disciple of Byron, he touched some 
aspects even more finely than his master. He died insane, 
poor fellow.. Young Strauss, having written the symphony 
Aus Italien and the Macbeth tone-poem, turned to Lenau’s Don, 
who, though a type of the worldling beset with longings that 
now we should know how to treat, is also the eternal seeker 
for ideal beauty. But these joys pall, the lover knows not why : 
** My power of love hath seared with deadly fire, And shrouds 
in sudden night a world forlorn” (Kalisch’s translation). At 
least, it was ideal beauty that the passionate poet of Lenau’s 
time said his hero sought ; just how artificial and unreal, even 
to himself, such poetic dreams were, we may never know. It 
was a phase of emotional writing, this black-cloak drama in a 
mournful world of realities. The time-spirit touches all: 1844 
was not too far away from the gorgeosities of the romantic 
beginnings. 

Donna Anna is the real ideal of Lenau’s dream-world. We 
are to feel her presence moving through the music, too. The 
tone-poem opens with the Don bursting in upon us in his 
impassioned energy. The instants of gentler import are few, 
but they are noteworthy, in this opening. There is a chromatic 
bit, just over an inch on side 1, that hints at distaste. What 
exquisite sensibility in the theme (side 1, about 2 ins.) that 
marks the love for Anna, and what rarely equalled power in 
working it up. This is Strauss at his finest. The end of the 
side brings a reminder of the death menace (drums) that is never 
far away. Early on side 2 we may imagine that the Don’s 
transports are checked by the thought of Anna’s being beyond 
his hope. In the middle of this side her nature is drawn, in the 
oboe solo, with, below it, the theme of doubting hope. At 
2} ins. the clarinet sings the oboe’s tune, and below it (the 
harp’s part will be most easily marked) is the descending chro- 
maticism from side 1. This love-song is the richest of Strauss’s 
feeling. This scene ends early on side 3. The passionate, 
roving Juan is again in command, with a new theme (horns), 
against which the Anna theme lifts a useless voice. Juan is 
at a carnival: here Strauss gets away from the inwardness of 
his depiction, perhaps not to the advantage of the tone-poem 
as a unity. The scene changes suddenly. In the last inch 
of side 3 motives from the earlier part of the work are scattered. 
The fire is failing, but (on side 4) there is a gathering up of the 
old force, for a moment, and we are to imagine the Don’s fate, 
at the hands of the son whose father he had murdered. In 
weariness of love’s disappointments, Juan throws up his life 
the old spirit is quenched ; of the fire, only ashes. 
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There is remarkably little waste matter in the work: the short 
carnival scene can hold a place as a contrasting element, whereby 
the end seems the more grievous. Strauss might easily have tried 
to crowd still more into it. Even in this short time he is able 
to grip the imagination and prove his superb hold of emotion. 
The four sides present that balanced, head-controlled inter- 
pretation which we expect from Mr. Busch. Every line is clearly 
drawn ; there are no oddities, and the character study is all 
the steadier thereby. It is that element of psychological in- 
sight, with never an ugly turn, that to my mind makes Strauss 
so fine an example. Some of his qualities have become strained 
and weakened, we may think, since in 1888 that prodigy of 
twenty-four painted with such force and insight. Let us be all 
the more grateful for these finely recorded remembrances of 
his greatest days. W. R.A. 


The London Palladium Orchestra conducted by Richard 
Crean. Scenes Pittoresques, Angelus and Féte Bohéme. 
H.M.V. C2850 (12 in., 4s.). 

Two very well-known pieces given with good tone and care 
for detail. I never quite saw the reason for the climax in Angelus. 
The bells and the prayer are there, so perhaps it is religious 
fervour that boils up. The Bohemian revels open with some 
good brass playing and continue with any amount of healthy 
vigour. I have a weakness for Massenet, and though this music 
is unpretentious, it is the work of a musician and wears well. 


Barnabas van and his Orchestra. Hindu Song 
from “Sadko” (Rimsky-Korsakov) and Valse Triste 
(Sibelius). H.M.V. B8464 (one 10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

This record is in the de Groot tradition. The too familiar 
tunes are given with a great deal of energy and a constant eye 
to effect. The bull’s-eye is hit every time. Music played in this 
way forms an excellent background to food and conversation. 
One hears throughout it the roar of Lyons. It would therefore 
be foolish to ask from this capable violinist and his band niceties 
of phrasing and interpretation. There is a good deal of melo- 
drama but nothing eerie in their version of the Valse Triste. 
The sotto voce quick section in G major misses fire completely, 
being far too loud in tone. The recording, like the playing, is 
full blooded and these two musical steaks are good value for 
the money. A. R. 


COLUMBIA 


* London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham). Second Sym- 
phony (Brahms). Columbia LX515-9 (five 12 in., 3os.). 


The bulletin speaks of an “‘ entirely new interpretative aspect.” 
That startled me ; but fear not, ye who with me take the name of 
Thomasophil : this is no Messiah, plucked by its venerable beard. 
I like Beecham’s last half very much, and his first fairly well. The 
recording is best in the wind ; the strings are not quite my ideal. 
It is as bold, strong and highly coloured as one can wish : not too 
high, but healthily. I have heard the set with lively pleasure. 
What would I give to have heard it with ears of 1877 : anybody’s 
ears ; for apart from personal likes-and-dislikes, there is a time- 
ear that we cannot now acquire. That holds good for very old 
music, whose emotional power, described by chroniclers, we 
cannot understand ; and it works for Mozart. The question is, 
when does it cease to work ? We remember how people used, in 
Dickens’s day, to weep so freely ; and Brahms’s comes not so far 
behind. The first symphony had been rather a facer ; but the 
Germans liked that. Some of them seem to have suspected the 
second because it was not a facer. It is fairly easy to hear, if 
perhaps not entirely easy to understand, spiritually. Some of its 
best strokes need a few hearings for full enjoyment. The first three 
bass notes are significant, as well as the horn theme that at once 
follows. The wood-wind’s reply to them is the third limb (bars 
6-9, ascending). At just over an inch in, the violins have the 
three-note opening figure (here A, G sharp, A), but in quicker 
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motion. In mid-side the ’cellos sing the second big theme— 
Brahms always loved these instruments, and gave them some of 
his tenderest thoughts to express. The leaping theme (just over 
24 ins.) swings out into a grand open-air spirit. Immediately 
afterwards, the three-note figure is used in working up (A, G sharp, 
A again ; violins, in quaver-two-semiquaver rhythm). In the 
last half-inch of the side basses and upper strings are imitating 
each other, still working up. On side 2, the flute warbles the 
three-noter, while the ’cello-tune returns—the flute like a happy 
bird welcoming it to the woods. Then the wood-wind has the 
*cello-tune. Here beginneth the development, which, some feel, 
gets pedantic for a time. I don’t agree, because there is so much 
fine thinking going on. The place is where the horns are heard. 
This is led into by the basses’ descending scalic descent (from 
bar 3 of the ’cello-tune) : just over } in. on side 2. I note Mr. 
Julius Harrison’s idea that these four descending notes are “ the 
feminine counterpart” of the wood-wind’s ascending third tiny 
limb of the first subject (bars 6-9). Mr. Harrison calls these 
“* new germinations of the melodic seed.” I like the phrase, and 
the thought. The growing severity is marked. There is a remark- 
able moment in mid-side for the trombones, which works up a 
fresh point of tension. This development repays a lot of close 
study. Side 3 begins where the combination of two of the themes 
comes in—oboes having bars 3-5 of the first subject, and violas, 
the figure which the violins took from this at bar 44 of the move- 
ment (just over an inch on side 1). The development avoids the 
second subject, as a whole. The return of the strong bar-1 motion 
feeling, in the recapitulation, is fine : we scarcely realise, till we 
get there, how close has been the reasoning of the development, 
now we break into full open-air life again. The horn passage that 
comes on side 4 (up to the middle of the side) is succeeded by the 
lovely ripeness of the coda, where again bar 1 is a beneficent bass, 
until the lighter feeling trips in (a trifle reminiscent of the happy 
trick that Beethoven now and again used). The detail is well 
marked in this recording, and a peculiar fresh, clear-eyed treat- 
ment it seems. I can like others, too ; but anyone who wants the 
thought well expounded will find this set helpful. 

Second Movement. ’Cellos descend and bassoons mount, in 
gracious partnership: two thematic items to remember. This 
movement goes deep ; perhaps it feels more than it says. The 
start of the middle part of it holds comfort for—perhaps—the 
doubts of the first. I find Sir Thomas working hard at the imita- 
tion (second idea of middle section) on p. 55, and going a bit 
fast for my liking. The first half-inch of this side bites (that is, 
Brahms does) even harshly : it is a mystery which I think the 
composer does not quite explain; and for once his technical 
method seems a little to hold us off ; but there is a quick return 
to the combination of melodies, now reversed ({ in.: the descend- 
ing theme above and the ascending one in the violins, with the 
triplet figure in the bassoons). A strange moment of outcry, just 
before this: we have to grasp what we can of the meaning. A 
little later the themes are again combined, the one in the violins 
being now decorated : the twinings seem more genial. The end 
strengthens itself—against something ? Does it reassure us, or is 
the longing unsatisfied ? My first impression is that this recording 
is making the parts stand off from each other too much ; but that 
may be Beecham’s intention, part of his plan. I don’t altogether 
like it, but it might grow on one. Try it, if you can, keeping in 
mind other, smoother, more all-through readings. 

Third Movement. The opening feeling is very happily caught, to 
my mind. The strings are a wee bit hard at the pp in the livelier 
section. I prefer longer phrasing, on the whole. I am inclined to 
think Beecham makes his phrases too short and variegated. In 
such a movement, however, the weakness, if it is one, matters very 
little. The crispness makes it all so full of zest that one is not 
inclined to complain of anything, especially as the sections lie 
cosily together, and the hand on the stick is so light. The way in 
which the movement is made out of the one chief theme is very 
gay. The minor bit near the end pleases me always, with its 
following moment of broader philosophy. What a lovely ending. 
No one has touched it better than Beecham. This disc is a winner, 
as a single choice. 
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Finale. Is the opening, with its D, C sharp, D, a reminder of 
the same notes at the beginning of the first movement ? Mark, by 
the way, how this first-bar figure accompanies the second subject’s 
entry (sidé 9, ifins.). I think recorders might work still more at a 
real p and pp. I begin to miss the finest, most delicate effects. 


Every few years one does. The conductor unification of feeling .. 


in this side 9 pleases me well. It is never noisy. The last inch of 
the side is development of the opening idea (continuing on to the 
last side). The start of side 10 reminds us still more strongly, in 
the triplet rhythm, of the opening three-note figure of the sym- 
phony. This little change of colour here is a splendid bit of work. 
The spirit becomes graver, to lead into the recapitulation, an inch 
in. There is a short, incisive blaze, and we are at the second 
subject much earlier than before. We do not get much of this, 
and the use of it for the coda working up is welcome—about 
1} ins. from the end (horns and wood-wind). The Finale brings 
down the house, and I would strike to the earth anybody who 
cidn’t cheer it. But this is the outer Brahms, the bluff figure. 
The bigger man is within, sometimes hidden from understanding. 
I was reminded of the Requiem, which I heard from Salzburg just 
before playing these records. When shall we have recorded, 
truthfully, part of the Requiem—the best part ? I know there are 
records, but we want something better. In that work, the best 
parts are the early ones, and the end, where Brahms can believe 
cr doubt according to his real nature. When, in No. 6, he becomes 
Pach-Handel-Mendelssohnian—all doubtless with the purest inno- 
cence—he makes me sad in proportion as he tries to be powerful. 
‘he real Brahms remains an enigma, but never a dismal one: 
ihere was too much grand humanity in him, too many good 
tunes, too strong a foundation of the best of the German spirit— 
and too much of the sceptic, maybe, for him ever to become 
tiresome. How long ago seem the days when Brahms meant 
Soredom, to the simple. As the ages of art draw on (and thin 
out), let us loose the frequent cheer for the G.O.M. who could 
cut and come again at the banquet of life, and face life’s darker 
thoughts with grand courage. 


PARLOPHONE 


Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Heger): Overture, The 
Secret of Susanna (Wolf-Ferrari) ; and Overture, Donna 
Diana (Reznicek). Parlophone E11305 (12 in., 4s.). 

The first is like a glass of fizz ; recorded just as one likes it— 
with a head on it, the music shows us clearly enough how the 
composer made the best of both worlds—that of Mozartian 
melodic piquancy and later Italian simplicity and colour. 

Reznicek (born 1860) is a Viennese army and opera conductor 
who has written an opera about Till. Donna Diana, I read, 
was done in a few weeks. The overture sounds like that ; 
no harm, probably, in a light work, if it can be turned off all 
hot. The scene of the opera is a Spanish castle, “ at the period 
of the independence of Catalonia.”’ Written in 1894, the work 
is said to be the composer’s greatest success. The overture is 
not worth much, I am afraid, brisk bustling stuff, not at all 
fresh. The recording deftly makes it glitter without sounding 
rowdy, which it easily might. So far, credit to Herr Heger 
and the technicians ; but did he really want to play this ? 


Grand Symphony Orchestra : Overture, The Nuremberg 
Doll (Adam). Parlophone, R2237 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

This is not the first Adam, but the French opera-comique 
writer (1803-56), chiefly known by his Postillion of Longjumeau. 
The present one-act work (1852) tells how an old toy-dealer 
got the crazy notion that he had created a doll that would 
come alive and marry his son. One of a pair of lovers im- 
personates the doll, and frightens the old man, who is persuaded 
to destroy the toy. The lovers, of course, are rewarded. The 
full-toned, crisp recording gives us several doll-like tunes, in 
that simple-minded spirit that would suit the theme, and that 
suited the thin period in which Adam lived. No wonder 
Berlioz had such a hard time. W. R.A. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Otto Dunkelberg (organ). Evening Prayer from “ Hansel 
and Gretel ” (Humperdinck) and Choral from Act III, 


“ Mastersingers ” (Wagner). 
10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

Mr. Dunkelberg seems determined to avoid organ music but 
at least his latest record does no violence to the music tran- 
scribed and shows off his beautiful instrument to some advantage. 
The Evening Prayer could have done with more restful registration : 
a bassoon on the solo organ (at least that is what it sounds like) 
used low down in its compass, towards the end of the piece, for 
a subsidiary strand of melody draws too much attention to itself. 
The Chorale from the Mastersingers is straightforwardly and 
reasonably played. It has the ending of the Prelude to Act III 
tacked on to it. The recording is successful. 


Arthur Rubinstein (piano). Liebestraum (No. 3) (Liszt) 
and Valse Caprice (Rubinstein). H.M.V. DB2702 (one 
12 in., 6s.). 

At least sixteen pianists have given us a recording of this 
famous tune, and the best recommendation I can give to 
Rubinstein’s version of it is to say that his playing gave me not 
only real pleasure but a greater respect for the music than I 
thought possible. 

As may be supposed, Rubinstein indulges in no sickly yearnings, 
but allows the melody plenty of room to sing ; he does_not pull 
it out of shape but uses a good deal of rubato on its first appear- 
ance, beautifully applied, and then builds up to a fine and 
masculine climax which reveals the harmonic strength of the 
music. At the recapitulation the accompanying material, as 
before, is beautifully kept in check so as to give full singing 
power to the melody, and the chords played “ left over right ” 
are touched in with enchanting effect. 

Rubinstein is not at all at home in the salon of his namesake, 
and for once indulges in some very ugly thudding in the bass 
during one of the episodes of the waltz. That the playing is 
brilliant goes without saying, but the artist is definitely miscast 
here. Piano tone admirably recorded in, the Liszt but not so 
good in the Rubinstein. 


Egon Petri (piano). Faust Waltz (Gounod-Liszt). 
LX520 (one 12 in., 6s.). 

With all my admiration for the art of Petri I must confess 
that most of this recording gave me very little pleasure. The 
opening almost put it in the “ anvil” category, and it was not 
until the quiet waltz tune was reached (the last quarter of 
Part I), and the music which Marguerite sings on her first 
appearance, that I was won over. The playing here is exquisite 
in tone and feeling, and it is with this last fragment of tune 
that Liszt, also, does his best bit of transcription. He projects it 
against a lengthy trill with lovely effect. After this the music, 
at the recapitulation, becomes noisy again and though there 
are some amazing feats of pianism, Petri throwing out great 
streams of notes with extraordinary facility, I cannot pretend 
to have enjoyed them, and so with the Awful Example of Rosen- 
thal’s last effort fresh in my mind, I commend them to those who 
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like to hear and see’a pianist almost burst himself and the piano 
and then stand exhausted to receive the plaudits of the astounded 
multitude. (Not that. Petri is a pianist of that sort!) This is 
the season for high jinks but I hope Petri will now return. to 
serious music-making. Busoni used to make a great sensation 
with this piece; but I think that the microphone would have 
vanquished him as much as his pupil! The recording, except 
in the most strenuous portions, is good. 


Julius Klengel (’cello) and E. Steinberger (piano). Mazurka 
in G minor, Op. 11 (Popper) and Tarantelle in E minor 
(Cossman). Decca-Polydor DE7064 (one 1o in., 4s.). 

I spoke of Professor Klengel’s last record as being rather dull, 
but having given us two slow movements he now chooses two 
quick pieces which he plays with considerable virtuosity and, 
for the most part, with brighter and more varied tone. The 
prolonged neigh near the end of the Taranielle will raise a smile, 
but this is the penalty that so large an instrument as the ’cello 
has to pay for going the pace! There is an excellent balance 
between the ’cello and the well-played accompaniment and the 
recording is good. 


Menuhin (violin). Songs my mother taught me (Dvorak- 
Persinger) and La Fille aux cheveux de lin (Debussy- 
Hartmann). H.M.V. DA1499. (one 10 in., 4s.). 

I only remember having heard one singer who could do full 
justice to Dvofak’s lovely song by reason of the beauty of her 
mezza voce, which was under perfect control. Her name was 
Claire Dux: and the same gift made her Sophie in the Rosen- 
kavalier unforgettable. The reader will not want to be told with 
what tender. loveliness of tone Menuhin endows the tune, but 
he should know that the arranger has done his best to spoil 
it with unnecessary double-stoppings which, however beautifully 
played, disturb the melodic outline. The same fault is found in 
the harmonics which lend an air of sophistication to Debussy’s 
charmingly ingenuous picture, suceessful though the transcrip- 
tion is in other. res ; 

Between Menuhin and his accompanist, Marcel Gazelle, 
there is an artistic partnership of a high order, and the disc, 
very well recorded, will be sure to give much pleasure. 


*Emil Telmanyi (violin). (a) Romance, Op. 78, No. 2; 
(6) Danses Cham; - 106, No. 2, and Danses 
Champétres, Op. 106, No. 1 (Sibelius). H.M.V. DB2893 
(one 12 in., 6s.). 

The catalogue of Sibelius’s compositions reveals a surprising 
number of occasional pieces for the piano—over one hundred in 
number in all—violin and piano, and violin and orchestra. Most 
of this music is quite unimportant. At the same time most of 
the pieces are distinguished by careful workmanship, as one 
would expect, and some have little touches here and there 
characteristic of the composer. 

The first phrase of the Romance is one that colours the whole 
of the little piece and stays easily in the memory. The second 
number of the Danses Champétres, which follows, is provided with 
a lively and attractive rhythm national in flavour, and Sibelius 
writes an effective piece of accompaniment in the course of it. 

The first number of the same work, also of the soil, is more 
ambitiously planned. It consists of a rhapsodic recitative, 
followed by a moderately quick and passionate melody, and 
then by a very quick tune which goes to a climax. This scheme 
is then repeated. z 

The simple melodious music is played by Telmanyi with fine 
strong tone, lyrical or vibrant according to the demands of the 
music, and sensitive phrasing. His accompanists are rather too 
distantly placed with the result that the balance is not quite 
as good as it might be. Gerald Moore accompanies the first 
side and G. Vasarhelyi the second: both are admirable. It 
is nice to have some unfamiliar additions to the meagre reper- 
toire of the solo violinist, and I can thoroughly recommend this 
excellent recording of some most delightful music. A. R. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


*Artur Schnabel and Onnou, Prevost and Maas (of the 
Pro-Arte Quartet) and Claude Hobday, Quintet in 

A major, Op. 114 (“Trout”) (Schubert). H.M.V. 
DB2714-8 (five 12 in., 3os.). 

The music of the “‘ Trout ”’ quintet reflects, for the most part, 
the happiness felt by Schubert in getting into the country and 
among appreciative friends during his tour through Upper 
Austria with Vogl in the summer of 1819. Schubert had now 
reached a stage of his musical development when he had no longer 
to struggle for clarity of form in the difficult medium of chamber 
music but could allow his inspiration full play unhampered 
by so much technical preoccupation. One can imagine that 
he responded enthusiastically to the worthy Paumgartner’s 
request—he was an important official of Steyr, Vogl’s birth- 
place—to write a piano quintet which should have the same 
lay-out as the recently published work of Hummel. The double- 
bass was to take the place of the second violin and one movement 
was to be based on the little song, Die Forelle, which had so taken 
the great man’s fancy! * 

In our time such composers as Stravinsky, Schénberg, and 
Van Dieren have given the double-bass passages to play— 
double-stopping, harmonics and very high passages—of which 
composers before them never dreamed : but Schubert never shows 
himself embarrassed by this large intruder into chamber music. 
The writing of deep pedal notes, telling pizzicati, isolated ar- 
peggios accentuating an essential outline, the care never to let 
the 16 ft. effect grow obtrusive, all these things go to show how 
well Schubert appreciated the genius of the instrument. 

Schubert’s colour sense is well shown in the opening of the 
first movement where the strings enter very quietly after the 
bright-toned piano arpeggio and in which the writing for the 
piano is, for a good part of the time, brilliant and highly placed, 
as a means of contrast. 

As the analytical note shows it is in this movement that the 
double-bass has one of its few independent melodic passages 
in the work and very effective it is. 

In the curiously austere Brahmsian slow movement the com- 
poser may be felt to be painting a night-scene. His detail in 
the second lovely fragment of tune seems like a sketch for the 
glorious slow movement of the C major string quintet. 

After the vigorous Scherzo comes the movement which gives 
its name to the quintet and, as has so often been related, which 
was so hurriedly written for performance that there was only 
time to copy out the string parts, Schubert playing the piano 
part from memory as Mozart had done before with his violin 
and piano sonata in B flat major (K454). Those who know 
Die Forelle will notice the slight rhythmic alterations which 
Schubert rightly felt to be necessitated by the change of medium. 
The theme is given out by the strings alone and then appears 
(1) high up on the treble of the piano (2) on the viola (3) on 
the ’cello and double-bass (4) for all the instruments (5) on the 
*cello. At last the tune is allotted as a duet between violin and 
*cello with the charming sextolets of the original accompani- 
ment used here. The final movement has the sound of a 
Hungarian country dance and makes a happy conclusion to 
this entirely charming work. 
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/ : A Terrific Success! 


HARRY ROY 


| in His First Film 
| “EVERYTHING IS RHYTHM” 


Man of My Dreams, Fox-Trot* - 
Life is Empty Without Love, Fox-Trot 
Internationalle, Fox-Trot - 


Black Minnie’s Got the Blues, Blues a Trot 


Sky High 


igh Honeymoon, Quick-Step 
No Words—Nor Anything, Comedy Quick- Step \ fe) Boris on the 
* Vocal Refrain by Mrs. HARRY ROY (Princess Pearl) 


Played by HARRY ROY and His Orchestra. 


‘} F520 
-J (1/6) 
Bi F521 
(1/6) 
The Scat Singers, Fox-Trot - 


-| F539 
» Fox-Trot -) (1/6) 








CELEBRITIES 








STARS OF VARIETY 











MARIA CEBOTARI, Soprano 


With Berlin State Opera Orch. 
Conductor : Prof. Robert Heger 


La Boh Act 2: M ’s Waltz 
Pome z \ moat 
| Pagliacci—Act 1: Bird Song . | 
(Both Sung in German) 


BERLIN STATE OPERA ORCH. 


Conductor : Prof. Robert Heger 
The Secret of Susanna—Overture -) 11305 — 
Donna Diana—Overture - - -J (4/-) 


KERSTIN THORBORG, 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Mattinata (Tosti)—Sung in Italian - 
Gib Mir Dein Herze (Give Me Thy Weare) | ROS (2/6) 
(Melartin)—Sung in German - 





HANS FIDESSER, Tenor 
With German State Opera Orch. 
Conductor : Prof. Robert Heger 
The Beggar Student—1: Ich hab Kein Geld; | R2236 
2: ich Kniipfte manche zarte Bande -) (2/6) 


GRAND SYMPHONY ORCH. 


The Nuremberg Bell Dverture. In ar R2237 
Parts - - (2/6) 


OTTO DUNKELBERG, Organ Solos 
Hansel and Gretel—Evening Prayer - hy 
The Mastersingers—Choral, from Act 3 (2/6) 


ORCHESTRA MASCOTTE 


Idylle Passionnelie, Waltz - - 
Souvenir de Mona Lisa, Waltz ~ 


:} R2240 
-J 2/6) 





SPECIALLY SELECTED 
MEMENTO RECORDS FOR 
CONTINENTAL TOURISTS 











Leobner March - - ‘} R2264 
Lindler from the Oberland - - - =} (2/6) 


OLD STYRIAN “HACKBRETT,”’ Dulcimer 
Happy Swiss Memories. In Two Parts. R2245 (2/6) 
SWISS ENSEMBLE. Conductor: G. Betz 


From Near and Far, Aamerton Waltz pen) R2246 
dies. In Two Parts - (2/6) 


VIENNA ACCORDION ORCHESTRA 
Memories of Herkulesbad, Waltz - :} R2247 
Rakoczy March (Berlioz) - - =S (2/6) 

MAGYARI IMRE and His Hungarian Gypsy Orch. 


98, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.| 


“HUTCH,”’ at the Piano 

The Scene Grong - . - -\ F529 
Empty Saddles (Film, “Rhythm on the Range’”’) } (1/6) 
vow Heart and Mine (From “ Blackbirds of 


When, on, tm m With You (Film, “Poor Little Rich 5 a (is) 
ir 


PATRICIA ROSSBOROUGH, 


Piano Solos 
Poor Little Rich Girl—Selection 
Intro. : Oh, My Goodness ; When 'n m With F531 
You; But Definitely ; Military Man (1/6) 
Hot Dog. (intro.: Kitten on the Keys) 


DANCE FAVOURITES 
1/6 SERIES 

















The 


€ cutee 


of 


Attraction 


The world’s greatest and most popular 
artists are here, and for sheer entertainment 
value they present an unrivalled list that will 
become the centre of attraction this month. 





DINAH MILLER, 


The Personality Girl 
River Man -\ F532 
I'm Pixilated Over You (Fi (Film, ‘Mr. meget (1/6) 
LEN BERMON, with Orch. 

V'll Bet You Tell That to All the Boys- :} F537 
Nothing’s Blue but the Sky (1/6) 
GERRY MOORE, 

Piano Solos in 
Strict Dancing Tempo 


Love Me, Slow Fox-Trot - - :} F528 
Crooning, Quick-Step - -} (1/6) 


HARRY ROY’S TIGER-RAGAMUFFINS 


Clarinet and Vocal by HARRY ROY 


Sweet G ja Brown, Fox-Trot = - - 
Watecs Die Quick-Step - ° *} waz 


NAT GONELLA and His Georgians 


Sing Me a Swing Son; b Fem-Bres - - 

Sugar Rose, Sard ” . - *} reas 
Lazy Rh low Fox-Trot - - - 
Hew'm Bela’? QuitSeop. wy PSA 


JOE PARADISE and His Music 


I’ve Got the World on a String, sane Trot 7} F533 
Mood Indigo, Slow Fox-Trot - 


MAURICE WINNICK 


ond His Orchestra 
Take My Heart, Fox-Tro 
Stars in My Eyes, Waltz (Film, « 
Steps Out”’) - 
The State of My ein Fox- een - a 
A Rendezvous With a Oream, Pow -trot » 
(Film, “ Poppy”) - . -) 


VICTOR SILVESTER 
and His Ballroom Orchestra 
(In Strict Dancing Tempo—No Vocals) 


es City of My Dreame, New Viennese) 
F526 
-) 


“The King \ esas 


F540 


Pm , Slow Fox- Trot - 
Moonlight, Quick-Step - . 
Dear Love, My Love, Waltz - 


OTTO DOBRINDT 


and His Piano Symphonists 


Dance of the Gadfly, Slow Fox-Trot - -\ Bs530 
Quivering Quavers, Fox-Trot Intermezzo -/ 


ROBERT RENARD Dance Orchestra 
Mamma lo Ti Chiedo Perdono ! Tango -) E535 
Aromas de los Andes, Tango - -J 


STARA ORE, 
The 1936 ‘Super Rhythm-Style ’’ Series 


No. 13—Blues in E flat, Fox-Trot - ° -) R2241 
No. 14—Bughouse, Fox-Trot - . -} (2/6) 
RED NORVO and His Swing Octet 


Black and White ‘‘ Rhythm-Style’’ Series 
No. 1—(a) LOUIS ARMSTRONG and His 


(b) MIFF MOLE: - His Little Molers 
in “ AFTER YOU’VE GONE”’ | 2250 
No. 2—(a) LOUIS ARMSTRONG and His | (2/6) 
Orchestra ; 
(b) THE CHARLESTON CHASERS 
in “ BASIN STREET BLUES "’ 


7} F527 





Faust De-bunked - 
Don’t Tell My Mother 





RONALD 
FRANKAU 


The 
Inimitable 
Raconteur 

-) R2239 


-J Q/6) 
With MONTE CRICK at the Piano 
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MUSIC LOVERS RECORDS 


A LONDON SYMPHONY* DIDO AND AENEAS* 
(Vaughan Williams) ( Purcell) 

Sir Henry J, Wood conducting The Queen’s Hall Orchestra. Complete Opera, Dent edition. Under the artistic direction 
R t ; i of Hubert J. Foss, 

Kerg hasta Aine out bagiet 2 25/ X101-X107 with Album and Booklet - - 35/- 

___ WALTON SYMPHONY BLISS CLARINET QUINTET * 

Sir Hamilton Harty and The London Symphony Orchestra. Frederick Thurston and the Griller String Quartet. 

X108-X113 with Album and Leaflet - - 30/- K 780-783 with Portfolio and Leaflet - - 10/- 


SIR HENRY J. WOOD and The excatile S ets Orchestra 


BEETHOVEN FIFTH SYMPHONY ‘ - K757-K760 
BACH-KLENOVSKY D MINOR—TOCCATA and FUGUE * - . K768 
BRAHMS VARIATIONS ON A THEME OF HAYDN - - - K 763-4 
HANDEL SAMSON OVERTURE * . ‘ . - - K812 
WAGNER’ RIDE OF THE VALKYRIES . A - . . K761 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS ELGAR 
FANTASIA ON A THEME BY TALLIS * INTRODUCTION and ALLEGRO FOR STRINGS 
The Boyd Neel String Orchestra, conducted by Boyd Neel. The Boyd Neel String Orchestra, conducted by Boyd Neel. 
K815-6 K775-6 
THE WASP’S OVERTURE and GREENSLEEVES * HOLST 
Sir Henry J. Wood conducting The Queen’s Hall Orchestra. ST. PAUL’S SUITE * 
K821-K822 The Boyd Neel String Orchestra, conducted by Boyd Neel. 


MOZART F5305-6 
SERENATA NOTTURNO. Kéchel 239* K813-4 PURCELL 


DIVERTIMENTI. Kéchel 136-138* K787-9 THE GOLDEN SONATA - - K778 
The Boyd Neel String Orchestra, conducted by Boyd Neel. SONATA No. 3 IN A MINOR* - K8o09 
PIANO CONCERTOS * Jean Pougnet, Frederick Grinke, and Boris Ord, 


Kéchel 449 and 414. K784-6. K772-4 AYRES FOR THE THEATER. K612* 
Kathleen Long and The Boyd Neel Orchestra. Anthony Bernard and The London Chamber Orchestra. 


BRAHMS PIANO TRIO IN C MINOR, Op. tor * - - - - K628-29-30 
The Budapest Trio 


BERLIOZ KING LEAR OVERTURE * - - K792-3 
Sir Hamilton Harty and The London Sempheny Orcheewa 


CORPUS CHRISTI CAROL * 
WARLOCK x CORNISH CHRISTMAS CAROL *} ‘ : many 
The B.B.C. Chorus. Conductor : Leslie Woodgate 


CAPRIOL SUITE* - - - - - - K576 
Anthony Bernard conducting The London Chamber Orchestra 
SIBELIUS ROMANCE IN C FOR STRINGS, Op. 42*~ - - K831 
The Boyd Neel String Orchestra. Conductor: Boyd Neel 


GLUCK ALCESTE OVERTURE~ - - - K771 
Mengelberg and Concertgebouw p ae Orchestra 


HAYDN SYMPHONY IN C MINOR, Op. 95 - K 798-9 
Sir Hamilton Harty conducting The London Dyaghiinn Cueentee 


* First recorded performance. 
PRICES :—*K” Series 12-inch, 2s. 6d. “F” Series 10-inch, 1s. 6d. 


Sir HENRY J. WOOD & THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 
RECORD EXCLUSIVELY FOR DECC A 


The Decca Record Co., Ltd., 1-3, Brixton Road, S.W.9 
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That the performance is not altogether satisfactory is, I think, 
largely the fault of the pianist. The first movement lacks the 
care-free spirit that is in the music. We know how finely 
Schnabel can expose the architectural lines of a work and show 
its intellectual content, but here he seems unwilling to be carried 
away by the music, so that his careful precision feels out of place. 
Although the movement is labelled Allegro vivace it should be 
played in a leisurely fashion and without the sense of hurry 
which is apparent both here and in the second and fourth move- 
ments. None of the players observes a real double pianissimo 
when it is marked, and this is one of the reasons why magic 
is not found in the slow movement. It is all rather too 
matter-of-fact. 

The Scherzo and the last movement came off well and the 
Trout variations fairly well. 

No doubt the performance given by Schubert and his friends 
was rough in many respects, but I dare swear it went singing 
gaily along and did not lack tenderness when called for. 

The recording is good and it is not the fault of the recording 
staff that the piano is sometimes too obtrusive, for Schubert has 
given it so much to do in the upper reaches of the treble that 
the problem of balance is not easily to be solved. The Trout 
variations and the last movement each take up one complete 
record (DB2717 and 2718). The whole recording is by no means 
to be rejected on account of the above criticisms. Such artists 
as these can only be judged by the highest standards. A word 
of praise should go to Claude Hobday for his discreet and 
musicianly handling of the double-bass. 

(The name of Alfred Hobday is given on the labels of this 
recording and also on the cover of the analytical note (as second 
viola!). The double-bass player is of course Claude Hobday, 
his brother, and there is no second viola part in the work for 
that excellent musician, Alfred Hobday, to play! I am told 
by H.M.V. that the mistake has now been corrected.) 


* The Pasquier Trio. Divertimento in E flat major, K563 


(Mozart). Columbia DX742-6 (five 12 in., 20s.). 

It is perhaps academic to protest that the Divertimento in 
E flat (K563), composed in 1788, is not Mozart’s only string 
trio, as the leaflet which accompanies the recording informs 
us, for there exists another string trio for two violins and ’cello 
which exhibits a curious diversity of styles and is dated by 
musicologists 1776. 

The Divertimento in E flat (violin-viola-’cello), a much more 
important work, is divided up into six movements grouped as 
follows: (1) Allegro, (2) Adagio, (3) Minuet No. 1, (4) Andante, (5) 
Minuet No. 2 (with two Trios), (6) Allegro. 

The string trio has not been a form greatly favoured by com- 
posers, perhaps because, as Mr. Dunhill has suggested, the 
average musical mind finds it easier to think in four parts than 
in three and also because the string quartet, with its two violins, 
has proved itself to be a perfectly adjusted piece of musical 
machinery. 

Mozart, needless to say, solves the difficult technical problems 
the form presents with effortless mastery. His is real three-part 
writing, without reliance on double-stopping, which is destructive 
of the clear outline of the parts and apt to turn the trio into 
the simulation of a quartet, and he contrives a wonderful variety 
of sound-effects within the limits of his medium. 

For a description of the music I must send the reader (as is 
apparently desired by readers) to the excellent analytical notes 
provided. 

The performance, rather over-amplified, like all recordings 
nowadays, would be a good one if given, as Serenades, Cassations, 
and Divertimenti often were, in the open air. The players are 
evidently in love with their task and there is much of the gracious 
shaping and turning 6f phrases that this aristocratic music requires. 
Occasionally, however, they seem to lose grip and allow the 
music to meander (about half-way through Part II of the 
First Movement is a case in point). Mozart’s delicate line- 
drawing needs the finest pointing and cannot support smudginess 
in any of the parts. The ’cellist is a rather frequent offender 
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in these respects. His tone lacks richness and his playing 
definition, with hurt to the balance of parts. The tone levels are 
curiously various. Thus the viola comes out with excessive 
strength at the end of the Andante (Fourth Movement : variations) 
almost leading one to suspect the addition of another instrument 
(and that a saxophone !) ; and the first violin is often too prominent. 
The opening chords of the second Minuet need just that extra 
pointing to give them the horn-like quality they should possess 
and the first Trio, in the form of an old German dance (landler), 
should be given with a more sensuous springiness by the viola. 
I do not want this review to be a mass of qualifications, but will 
leave the remarks above to indicate that if the performance is 
not of the finest it will give much enjoyment to those who will 
take it in an open-air holiday spirit and who are eager to get 
the first recording of a lovely work certainly well and musically 
played, and, if toned down, well recorded in point of tone and 
clarity. 

It is a great pity that the two Minuets were not recorded on 
one disc and the Andante on another instead of putting the first 
Minuet and the first part of the Andante on DX 744, its conclusion 
and the second Minuet on DX745. 

The most desirable single record for the poor man is that of 
the beautiful Adagio (DX743), and after that either the First 
Movement (DX742) or the Finale (DX746). 


Galimir String Quartet. Lyric Suite (Alban Berg). Decca- 


Polydor CA8244—7 (four 12 in., 16s.). 


The broadcasting of Alban Berg’s opera Wozzeck (March, 1934), 
the Lyric Suite for string quartet (October, 1935), and the Violin 
Concerto (May, 1936) will have given listeners some idea of what 
the music of this remarkable composer is like. It is music 
which, to use the hack journalistic phrase, must remain caviare 
to the ordinary music lover for it departs entirely from the 
fixed key-system to which he has been so long accustomed— 
though retaining many structural features of that system—and 
speaks the (at present) strange language of actuality. This 
means that in place of one tonal centre Schénberg, and his 
pupil Berg and Webern after him, substituted a twelve-tone 
series, the use of which is well-explained by Adolph Weiss. 
‘** The twelve-tone series is a definite arrangement of all tones 
of the chromatic scale in a set order. It is applied in all the 
forms of variation, harmonically or contrapuntally, horizontally 
or vertically, to the construction of every detail of a twelve-tone 
composition. It is the material out of which the theme is made 
and the series may be divided or sub-divided into smaller groups 
of related motives, and any group may be joined to any other 
to form new combinations . . . it isan outgrowth of the esthetic 
and logical implications of the chromatic system, which has the 
chromatic scale as its foundation, in contradistinction to the dia- 
tonic, which uses major, minor and other modes.” 

The interested reader will find more about the mechanics 
of the matter in Marion Bauer’s “ Twentieth Century Music ” 
(Putnam), from which the above quotation is taken. 

In this book, also, are summarised the main features of the 
atonal style, wide skips and leaps—these, at first, prove very 
disconcerting to the inexperienced ear—short arabesques of 
rhythmic patterns in place of long phrases, a terse telegraphic 
style eliminating inessentials, and even essentials, in place of 
the leisurely development of the Sonata. 

We have to go to Schénberg for an explanation of the esthetic 
that lies behind what many listeners regard quite mistakenly 
as either pure affectation or even leg-pulling, for Berg, most 
modest of men, has not left a line in defence or in assertion of 
his own ambitions. 

As Mr. Calvocoressi tells us in an article on the Violin Concerto 
(Listener, April 22nd, 1936), Berg having composed Wozzeck in 
obedience to a strong impulse and according to his own uncom- 
promising ideals, took it for granted that it would find little 
response except among a chosen few. The ideals are those of 
Schénberg, who declared himself to have broken off the bonds 
of a bygone esthetic and to be following an inner impulse 
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that was stronger than education and a law natural to him 
that was stronger than his artistic training. His aim was to 
express the soul of Nature and humanity, based on the axiom 
that music is not an experience of the ear but of the soul. We 
judge by the outer more than we know, but the true artist, 
like his Creator, looks not into the face but into the soul of man 
and Nature. This long prelude may, I hope, help the pro- 
spective buyer of these records, who is, so far, unfamiliar with 
or puzzled by Berg’s idiom but interested enough in the course 
of modern music to adventure in it with humility and a receptive 
ear, to fill in some sort of background. 

He need not fear that he will be asked to listen to a coldly 
intellectual essay in the twelve-tone series or to bother at all 
about it unless he wishes. 

The lovely and early piano Sonata (Op. 1), which is by no means 
difficult to play, already shows that Berg, as Mr. Calvocoressi 
says, has “an inborn sense of melody and a highly developed 
capacity for melodic invention, which, although working on 
unconventional lines, would always keep him away from the 
far fetched or abstruse. His outlook is thoroughly human and 
simple and he does not shun poetic expression. These qualities 
are found in all his works. The Lyric Suite for string quartet 
was composed in 1926, and had its first performance at the 
Baden-Baden Chamber Music Festival of July, 1927. Since 
then it has won general favour in all the important musical 
centres of Europe and is regarded as Berg’s most important 
piece of chamber music. 

The music is divided into three quick and three slow move- 


ments, alternated ; the former increasing and the latter decreasing: 


in speed. 
I Allegretto gioviale. 
III Allegro misterioso: trio 
estatico. 
V Presto delirando : tenebroso 
The form of the movements is as follows: J, Sonata (1st move- 
ment) form without development, i.e., exposition and recapitu- 
lation ; IJ, Rondo, with two episodes ; III, Scherzo and Trio ; IV, 


II Andante amoroso. 
IV Adagio appassionato. 
VI Largo desolato. 


free and rhapsodic ; V, the principal part is twice followed by 


trio-like sections (tenebroso); VI, absolutely free in form, 
declamatory and rhapsodic. 

A theme, idea, or passage in one movement always reappears 
in the next, but recognition of these is no more necessary to 


the enjoyment of the music than recognition of the structural 


technicalities of Wozzeck, which Berg did not wish his audience . 


to bother about. I cannot too strongly urge the purchase of 
the score (Universal Edition, 5s.) upon interested listeners. 
Much that sounds difficult to the unaided ear becomes clear 
when the eye assists the ear in following the different melodic 
strands in this highly polyphonic music. Berg’s masterly writing 
for the strings will only then be made completely manifest. 

The first movement is the least immediately appealing, and 
I would advise the reader to hear first one of the slow movements ; 
or the eerie third movement in which the instruments, all muted, 
are directed for a great part of the movement to play Am Steg (on 
the bridge). There really is a wild ecstasy in the Trio estatico 
of this movement. The emotional climax of the whole work is 
to be found in the fourth movement, and I shall be surprised 
if the listener is not reminded, in the passionate outpouring of 
sound as it slowly rises to its highest point of climax, of the 
prelude to Tristan, the first bars of which, in fact, Berg quotes 
in the last movement of all. It is from Schénberg’s teacher 
and brother-in-law Zemlinsky’s Lyric Symphony that he makes a 
brief quotation in the fourth movement and it is to him that 
the Lyric Suite is dedicated. 

The restless fifth movement, also well described as delirando, 
with its two frighteningly desolate tenebroso sections, explains 
the moving poignancy of the last movement. The end of this 
movement is certainly one of the loveliest things in modern 
music. The instruments leave off playing one by one until the 
viola only is left sighing ever more softly—then dying away. 

Berg’s strong sense of form, his use of imitation and sequence, 
and other devices of the old order will quickly become clear 
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to the attentive listener, and he will find more than enough 
lyrical beauty in the work to justify its title ; while, most im- 
portant of all, the contrasted movements provide a total 
emotional experience of a high order. 

The Galimir quartet play the work to admiration. The 
technical difficulties are tremendous, but they make one feel 
throughout the inevitability of the widely leaping plastic melodies, 
of the polyphony and the harmony. Their rhythmic sense is 
vital and they give full value to the many expressive or dramatic 
passages in the various movements. They interpret the com- 
poser’s directions with extraordinary care and reverence, and 
it would be hard to imagine a better performance. The 
recording is excellent at all points. 

We owe a real debt to Decca for giving us this work, and now 
beg for some fragments of Wozzeck and for the Violin Concerto. 


A.R. 
SECOND REVIEWS 


HAYDN : THE “CLOCK ” 


H.M.V. D1668-71. Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of 

New York (Toscanini). Col. L2088-91. Hallé (Harty). 

Here is cause for rejoicing. Toscanini’s may some day be as 
rare as perfect “ firsts’ of Pickwick. 

The Clock shows at once the delicacy of his line-drawing. 
Harty’s tone is rather richer in the slow curtain-raising intro- 
duction, but I slightly prefer the quiet gravity of the others, which 
dances away in even better style, at the Allegro. Col. works a 
trifle heavily, rhythmically. Compare, e.g., about } in. from the 
end of side 1 (H.M.V., rather less). The decoration in the latte: 
is always especially charming. In neither is the tone of heavy- 
metal calibre ; that is not wanted for Haydn, anyway. In the 
slow movement, against the mellowness of Col. you can place the 
delicacy of H.M.V., which comes out more gallantly in the 
Minuet ; the fluting in the second theme is more whimsically 
pointed. In its home, the Free Trade Hall, the Hallé sounds 
rather less well in a f than I had hoped. The sparkle is in the 
playing, but it does not entirely escape like beaded bubbles, 
winking at the brim. In the middle of the last side Col. gets a 
trifle thin-toned. The life continues best in the H.M.V. Both 
sets have a fill-up on side 8—Col.’s being Weber’s Abu Hassan 
Overture, and H.M.V.’s the Midsummer Night’s Dream Scherzo: 
both true delights. We should get more out of the bass now, but 
for the rest I don’t want nicer recordings than these—either of 
them. For the wit of that Finale (it’s a great little movement !) 
give me Toscanini; otherwise, I wouldn’t fight anybody who 
thought best of the Hallé body: ‘‘ body ” is a good quality there. 

HAYDN : THE “SURPRISE ” 
Parlophone E10844-6. Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
(Knappertsbusch). H.M.V.D1735-7. Boston Symphony 
Orchestra (Koussevitsky). 

I prefer H.M.V.’s slower opening: it is always worth while to 
make much of these gestures, of which Haydn was so fond. 
H.M.V. (working, by the way, at a lower pitch than Parlophone) 
catches the lordly serenity well, even in the Vivace, which is by 
no means a scamper; Haydn gets much more than that into 
even the simplest-sounding movements. H.M.V. bites less 
shrewdly in the Minuet than Parlophone. This is not a big 
difference. Parlophone, by the way, says on my disc that the Finale 
begins on side 5, but it does not. There is just a fraction more 
eagerness in H.M.V.’s Finale, and a rather bigger swirl. Narrow- 
pursers need not quail, for Parlophone is really tasty, at the lower 
price. The last inch of side 6 shows as well as anything H.M.V.’s 
superiority, and the difference in tone-colour, which, as in most 
recordings, shows up more at one dynamic level than at another. 
This can be heard, still more readily, in choirs—even by radio. 
Choirs can teach all listeners a good deal that’s worth knowing. 
The colour values are rarely equally fine at all levels, except in 
the ripest choirs. The detection of these layer-values forms one 
of the first elements in the adjudicator’s outfit of varied skills ; 
and he, unlike the listener, is expected to be able to build them, 
too, at need. W. R. A. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Beniamino Gigli (tenor) with chorus and Bruno Seidler- 
Winkler conducting the Berlin State Opera Orchestra: 
Agnus Dei (Bizet). Also, with chorus and Alois Melichar 
conducting the same orchestra, Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod). 
Sung in Latin. H.M.V. DA1488 (10 in., 4s.). 


The choral trimmings introduced into these recordings will, 
I imagine, neither please very much nor greatly offend. The 
Ave Maria is said on the label to be “ featured in the film ‘Ave 
Maria,’ ”’ and perhaps “as featured . . .”” would have been 
more appropriate. “‘ Bach-Gounod ” is presumably to be taken 
as in alphabetical order. To what extent Gounod did Bach a 
disservice I am not going to discuss ; some may find his melody 
too sugary-sweet, but it is undeniably a beautiful one and very 
beautifully does Gigli sing it. ‘The Bach prelude, as here trans- 
ferred to the orchestra, has become essentially a harp solo of a 
pleasant, non-aggressive type. 

The Latin temperament peeps out in this version of the Ave 
Maria, which suggests, though only slightly, the atmosphere of 
the stage. That the same atmosphere is more noticeable in 
the recording of Bizet’s lovely Agnus Dei can, I think, be blamed 
(by those who wish to do so) as much upon the composer as 
the singer, for the conclusion of the music is definitely theatrical. 
My own objection to this Agnus Dei is that it is sung too fast 
and that the quiet opening phrases seem marked by matter-of- 
factness and a lack of sincerity. Except for a rather shaky 
pace the actual singing calls for no criticism. 

On the whole, this is not a record I can recommend without 
reserve ; but those who are fond of the music or Gigli or both 
should certainly make a point of hearing it. Both items are 
admirably recorded. 


Kerstin Thorborg (mezzo-soprano) with orchestra: Gib’ mir 
dein Herze (Give me thy heart) (Melartin), sung in German ; 
and Mattinata (Tosti), sung in Italian. Parlophone 
R2235 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 


Both at Covent Garden and at Salzburg, this Norwegian 
artist has recently appeared with very marked success. Her 
voice records well and it is clear from her recordings that she 
is a fine singer with a mezzo of attractive quality ; but it is not 
clear that she is an artist of outstanding merit. Apparently the 
microphone is not too kind to her. . 

Whether it be a serenade of the evening variety or one for early 
morning performance, it is to me a stupid type of song for a 
woman to choose. Hence I quarrel with the choice of Tosti’s 
dainty Mattinata, though I am bound to admit that it is nicely 
sung. The Italian is reasonably good but not too easy to follow. 
The pleasant little song by Melartin Gib’ mir dein Herze, I have 
never heard before. The pronunciation of the German is not 
impeccable, but the diction is so clear that I could follow most 
of the words at a first hearing. The recording is good and the 
record should find many friends. 
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Maria Cebotari (soprano) with Robert Heger conducting 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra: The Bird Song (Act I) 
from (Leoncavallo) and Musetta’s Waltz Song 
from La Bohéme (Puccini) ; sung in German. Parlo- 
phone-Odeon RO20313 (10 in., 4s.). 


Technically, this is an excellent recording of two popular 
operatic excerpts. The young singer is, I believe, attached to 
the Berlin State Opera House and is singing at Munich in some 
of the Festival performances this summer. 


The familiar ballatella from Pagliacci begins here with the 
German equivalent of O che volo d’augelli! Its weak points are 
the poorness of the German text and the conductor’s inflexible 
beat ; it is charmingly sung and well worth hearing. The singer 
also obliges with neat and pretty singing in Musetta’s aria, but 
she seems to be too much of a lady to convey a really adequate 
impression of Marcel’s naughty little lady-love. 


Hans Fidesser (tenor), with Robert Heger conducting the 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra: Ich hab’ kein Geld, bin 
vogelfrei and Ich kniipfte manche zarte Bande, 
both from The Beggar Student (Der Bettelstudent) 
(Millécker—Zell—Genée) ; sung in German. Parlophone 
R2236 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

Some of us would undoubtedly find it much more “ easy on 
the ear ”’ if, instead of present-day songs of mammies and cuties 
and sweeties, we could hear the tuneful songs and ensembles 
from popular operettas of days gone by. However, I suppose 
it would be uncommercial to issue them unless the majority 
were sung in English and suitable singers might be hard to find ; 
so we must be content to recall some of the old works from 
occasional orchestral potpourris, with now and then a vocal 
reminder. 

The present songs come from a melodious operetta by Carl 
Millécker, whose name will probably recall The Dubarry and 
I give my heart to many readers, while the name of one of his 
librettists, Richard Genée, should be familiar to lovers of 
Fledermaus. Der Bettelstudent, and also Millécker’s other work, 
Gasparone, are not infrequently broadcast from continental 
stations. 

Despite its opening words, Ich hab’ kein Geld is a jolly song 
and its only fault is its brevity. Ich kniipfte manche zarte Bande 
may bring back the memory of a once familiar song, Dans mes 
voyages, from Les Cloches de Corneville: it describes how and why 
one who had carefully studied the ladies throughout Europe, 
Asia, Africa and elsewhere, was convinced that none could 
compare with the ladies of Poland. 


The singer is new to me ; he cannot boast of an exceptionally 
fine voice, but he sings easily and agreeably in a straightforward 
fashion free from mannerisms. The direction and recording 
are good. 


Viorica Ursuleac (soprano), with State Opera Orchestra under 
Clemens Kraus: Cicilie (Richard Strauss) and Spring 
Festival (Friihlingsfeier) (Richard Strauss); sung in 
German. Decca-Polydor DE7063 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 


Before now, I have heard Viorica Ursuleac only in opera. 
To judge from this record, her ability to sing Lieder successfully 
is restricted by lack of tone colour (which may in part be due 


to the choice of extremely high keys) and poor diction. I do 
not know Friihlingsfeier and cannot pick up enough words to 
decide what all the bother is about. Cadcilie I cannot appreciate 
in such a high key ; and anyway, though the ladies do appro- 
priate it, it is a man’s song. 

The recording is very fine and the orchestral accompaniments 
come out excellently. Those who favour Richard Strauss’s 
songs are advised to hear this record first before deciding to 
buy it. 
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Tino Rossi (tenor), with orchestra: O Corse, ile d’amour 
(Corsica, isle of love) (Koger and Scotto) and Marinella 
(Scotto, Pujol and Koger) ; sung in French. Columbia 
DB1651 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 


I commented last month on the excellence of this singer’s 
French, which is an unusual accomplishment among Italians. 
As if to set my doubts at rest, Tino Rossi informs me this month 
that he first saw the light in Corsica ; and I might have believed 
him if he had not told me through the medium of a song. 

I should imagine from his style that Rossi is a cabaret singer, 
with a repertoire that includes both the light and frivolous and 
the mildly sentimental types of songs. He is a very capable 
singer and those who care for his repertoire should take to him 
quite naturally. Marinella may look Italian, but the style of 
the song is one hundred per cent. French, and not too easily 
relished, I should think, by Britishers. The sentimental song 
of Corsica should be much more readily assimilated. Both 
songs are admirably recorded. H. F. V. L. 








sad a 


TS LE ee TIE ETN TE: 
SONGS 


Many readers will be glad of another record from the Hon. 
William Brownlow, and from the record to hand it looks as 
though we may expect a series, for it is labelled Ballads of Yesterday, 
No. 1. These ballads are by Guy d’Hardelot, who died a few 
months ago, and the record contains ‘Wait, I know a lovely garden, 
Because, Sometimes in my dreams and My message. In my view, 
Because stands apart as a highly original and thoroughly successful 
song, whereas the others sound factory-made. They are all 
exceedingly well sung, and it will be a real pleasure if Mr. 
Brownlow will lead us gently through the many phases of English 
ballad writing. An orchestra accompanies and the record is 
Columbia DB1650 (2s. 6d.). 

The revival of Lilac Time at the London Coliseum lends a 
topical interest to Derek Oldham/’s performance of Under the 
Lilac Bough by Adrian Ross and G. H. Clutsam. This is 
adequately done with a male chorus and orchestra. Mr. Clutsam 
once wrote a virulent attack on jazz, and I have always wondered 
why some Schubertian has not repaid the compliment. It is 
distressing to hear some melody referred to as “‘ from Lilac Time.” 
However, the failure of The Damask Rose has temporarily put a 
stop to this particular form of gilding the lily. Mr. Oldham 
sings well—even the lines: She will wear on her bosom, the fair 
lilac blossom—and I am sure we all wish him Godspeed on his 
trip to America with the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, which 
he has rejoined for their tour. The reverse of this record contains 
You will remember Vienna by Hammerstein and Romberg, which 
is exactly what you would expect. (H.M.V. B8477, 2s. 6d.) 

Webster Booth is a little off colour this month in two songs 
by May and Feiner, I’m all alone and I'll wait for you, both with 
orchestra on H.M.V. B8476 (2s. 6d.), but this does not detract 
from the fact that Mr. Booth is probably the finest light tenor 
before the public to-day. As for Peter Dawson, I can only 
say how sorry I am that he should have fallen for the hilly-billy. 
His songs this month are Covered Wagon Lullaby and Empty Saddles, 
the first by Freeman and Leonard and the other by Hill, and 
both from the film Rhythm on the Range. Empty Saddles is the 
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better, being somewhat out of the rut, and Mr. Dawson makes 
a huge success of it. In both songs, he is assisted by chorus 
and orchestra. (H.M.V. B8475, 2s. 6d.) 


There are a number of Irish records from Columbia, all at 
1s. 6d. each. First comes John Fee (tenor) in The Irish Emigrant 
by Lady Dufferin and G. Barker and Farewell my gentle harp 
arranged by C. Milligan Fox on FB1445. The same singer has 
The Snowy Breasted Pearl by de Vere and Robinson and Believe 
me if all those endearing young charms arranged by Sir John Stevenson 
on FB1446. Both these are with orchestra, and the latter can 
be recommended to Englishmen as a good inexpensive recording 
of two songs whose appeal has travelled beyond the country 
of origin. Next are five records of hymns sung by Sam Carson 
(baritone), accompanied by violin, ’cello and organ. Our 
taste in hymn tunes is usually formed early, since hymn singing 
is one of our earliest joys, and preference for particular tunes 
becomes so strong that I will withhold judgment on these and 
simply list the titles and tunes. It must, however, be said that 
all are sung with very little expression. Here they are: Fight 
the good fight (“‘ Duke Street’) and The Gospel Hymn (arranged 
by J. Vine) on FB1447 ; O God Our Help in Ages Past (“* Irish ”’) 
and O Love that will not let me go (‘‘ St. Margaret ’’ by A. L. Pearce) 
on FB1448 ; Abide with Me (“ Eventide”” by W. H. Monk) and 
Jesu, Lover of my Soul (‘‘ Hollingside ” by the Rev. James Bacchus 
Dykes) on FB1449 ; Jesus shall reign (‘‘ Rimington ” by Dr. Watts 
and Duckworth) and For ever with the Lord (‘‘ Nearer Home ”’ 
by I. B. Woodbury) on FB1450; Eternal Father strong to save 
(‘“* Melita”? by Dykes) and Sun of my Soul Thou Saviour Dear 
(“‘ Vienna” by Stillorgan) on FB1451. Lastly is a record of 
Brahe’s famous Bless this House (words by Taylor) and Just for 
to-day by S. F. Partridge and B. E. Seaver sung by Terence 
O’Brien (tenor) with orchestra on FB1452. 

RoceR WIMBUsH. 


GAELIC RECORDS 


Neil McLean has recorded six Gaelic songs on Parlophone 
E4111-12-13 ; Mo Leannan (My Sweetheart) and Mo Mhathair 
(My Mother), words by Neil McLean; Bheir mo shoraidh do 
Mhuile (A Greeting to Mull), and Eilean mo Chridhe (Isle of my 
Heart) ; Frith nan damh Ruadh (Hunting Song), and Bu Chaomh 
leam *bhi Mireadh (’Tis delightsome to frolic). These will 
be reviewed by the Editor next month. 

F¢ 





64, Frith Street 


“ . and here, too, we watch with a wild surmise the van- 


loads of Peter Pan gramophones being despatched to every 
corner of the world.” 

** Mozart once lodged in Frith Street and already we are 
beginning to convince ourselves that it must have been number 


fifty-eight. But the Editor says that it was number seven.” 

That is an extract from London Office Notes in the June, 1925, 
issue of THe GRAMOPHONE. At that time Fifty-eight Frith 
Street was our home. Two doors away lived ‘ Peter Pan.” 
Now 64, Frith Street is the home of a very different kind of 
gramophone. It is quite true that that Peter Pan never grew 
up, but it is rather singular eleven years later the same building 
should house some of the largest acoustic gramophones manu- 
factured in this, and perhaps any other country. For on 
August 31st, 1936, the offices above us at 10a, Soho Square were 
vacated by Mr. E. M. Ginn in favour of the more commodious 
premises at 64, Frith Street. Here in future the Expert family 
of acoustic gramophones, radiograms and receivers will be born, 
reared and sent out into the world. For it is equally true of 
the Experts that they reach all parts of the globe. 

People whose custom it is to visit the Expert emporium will 
be specially pleased to know that it is on the ground floor at 
64, Frith Street. The three flights of stairs at 10a, Soho Square 
were a severe test to all but the very fit. 
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One Hundred Hot Records 


Of the titles in the new September supplements, almost One Hundred belong in the definitely 
“ Hot”? category, and of these no less than Sixty boast sufficient claim to Swing to merit mention 


in this section. 


This is to-day’s answer to the killjoys’ plaintive cry, heard regularly since jazz introduced itself 


some twenty years ago—‘‘ Jazz is dying.” 


But nothing kills the better characteristics of any art more rapidly than its adoption as a popular 


Sad 


Already the word ‘‘ Swing ”’ is being applied to music that has not even a nodding acquaintance 


with the subject. 


Recording companies and all others concerned should beware, lest by overfeeding with both the 
genuine and spurious articles they destroy the geese which, for the moment at least, appear to be 


providing such an abundant harvest of golden eggs. 


BRUNSWICK 


Red Norvo and His Orchestra (Am.) 
I got rhythm (Gershwin) (60898) 
Oh! Lady be good ere (60899) 
(Brunswick 02255—2s. 6d.). 


Red Norvo (xy/) with H. Haymer (ten); 
“Stew ” Pletcher (‘mp) ; Howard Smith 
(p) ; Dave Barbour (g) ; Pete Peterson 
(b) ; Maurice Purtill (ds ). 


The others will have to be something 
amazing if this doesn’t prove to be one of 
the grandest discs of the month. 

Although the combination is of compara- 
tively recent formation, it has already more 
than realised that one of the secrets of swing 
is relaxation, generally born of comfort and 
confidence, and the result is a record entirely 
free from any suggestion of the tenseness 
which is so often the fly in the ointment of 
an otherwise unimpeachable performance. 

And that is only the beginning of the 
story. The notes, phrases, or what will you 
these boys play, and the way they play them 
are just one glorious thrill—lovely, subtle 
and delicate Norvo xylophoning throughout ; 
inspired playing by Pletcher and particularly 
Haymer ; exciting Howard Smith pianisms ; 
and Dave Barbour’s swell team work and 
eight bars solo of genius in Lady be good. That 
is how Mr. Gordon Wright of the American 
“ Metronome ”’ put it to me when I had the 
pleasure of entertaining him last month, 
and I doubt if the most hardened will find 
my reason to disagree. I certainly can’t. 

Get this disc! It is the perfect answer 
to all those tedious people who keep on 
demanding a definition of the word swing, 
and the many and variously clever, ridicu- 
lous, smart, inane, capable and ill-informed 


others who have lately been tearing their 
hair trying to supply the demand in words. 
* * * 

Teddy Wilson and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
Blues in C sharp minor (Wilson) (C1379) 
Warmin’ up (Wilson) (C1378) 

(Brunswick 02256—2s. 6d.). 

Wilson (/) with “ Buster ” Bailey (cl) ; 
* Choo” Berry (vin) ; Roy Eldridge 
(tmp) ; Bob Lessey (zg) ; Israel Crosby (4) ; 
Sydney Catlett (ds). 

After a first all-in jam, the fast Warmin’ up 
consists of the usual succession of solos—first, 
Bailey’s as usual rhythmical and _ here 
phraseologically rather better than usual 
clarinet ; second, Choo’s almost up to 
standard tenor ; third, Eldridge’s agile but 
rather fearsome trumpet ; and fifth, Teddy 
Wilson’s always attractive piano. The sixth 
chorus is another all-in. All round, in spite 
of the fact that Catlett is no improvement on 
** Cosy ’’ Cole, a reasonably good sample of 
Wilson vintage, but for me quite eclipsed by 
the backing. 

This Blues in C sharp minor has the appeal of 
originality coupled with the charm that can 
come only from simplicity. The whole thing 
is built on a bass rhythm from Crosby, which 
keeps going all through, on this phrase— 





—or the same rhythm melodically altered as 
necessary to conform to the very few changes 
of harmony. 

The record opens with the bass playing 
this phrase, then little piano interjections are 


heard over it. Later the piano enlarges on 
the story, then the theme is taken up by 
Eldridge (rather unnecessarily coldly), then 
by Bailey, again melodically better than 
usual, then charmingly by “‘ Choo”’ ;_ then 
again by Eldridge, with everyone joining in 
pensively before the proceedings are closed 
by the bass, still on the same rhythm. 

This description gives, however, no idea 
of the appeal of the simple Blues melody, 
and only little of the atmosphere created ; 
but these are things you should learn for 
yourself by getting the record. You will 
not be disappointed. 

* * * 


Duke Ellington and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
Kissin’ my baby good-night (David, Meyer, 
Wendlong) (v by Ivy Anderson) 
(B18739) 

Oh, babe! Maybe someday (Ellington) (v by 
Ivy Anderson) (B18740) 
(Brunswick 02268—2s. 6d.). 

Oh, babe! is not likely to go down in 
history as one of the Duke’s classics, and as 
far as composition is concerned both titles 
may be looked upon as just lively pops. 
That goes for the scoring, too. 

But when it comes to the matter of per- 
formance there is more in it. Without 
attempting to get more out of the adequate 
and suitable arrangements than there is in 
them, the band manages to produce the 
inevitable Ellington touch, and with rather 
more honest-to-goodness swing than it some- 
times shows when playing less frivolous 
material. Hodges’s alto is a first chorus 
feature of both sides, good solo trumpet work 
is also to be found in both titles, and spots 
of Bigard’s clarinet technique decorate OA, 
babe! 

All round, two very attractive samples of 
the Duke and his boys in one of their less 
serious moods. 

* * * 
Hudson—de Lange Orchestra (Am.N.) 
Hobo on Park Avenue (Hudson) (B18505) 
Monopoly Swing (Hudson) (B18861) 
(Brunswick 02260—2s. 6d.). 

Personnel as on p. 73, July, 1936. 

These special jazz compositions of Will 
Hudson’s are becoming easily identifiable by 
his love of basing every chorus on a two-bar 
lick, continually repeated, first time with the 
same harmony, subsequently based on 
different chords. Well, I’ve nothing against 
the idea when the lick is a good one and 
the scheme well carried out, which I think 
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we may agree is the case in these Hudson 
arrangements. 

As regards performance, the band is 
efficient if not sensational, and seems ~ 
capable of producing the desired ¢ 
There is litle scope for anyone to go = 
town on his own in these mostly ensemble 
effusions, but you'll hear some spots of 
invigorating trumpet in Monopoly Swing. 

* * * 
Cab Calloway and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
I love to sing-a (Harburg, Arlen) (v by 
Calloway) (LA1090) 
Save me, sister (Harburg, Arlen) (v “by 
Calloway) (LA1092) 
(Brunswick 02259—2s. 6d.). 

Two typical film tunes, aptly described by 
their titles, from the motion picture ‘‘ The 
Singing Kid,” with Cab’s usual boisterous 
singing and the band somewhat improved. 
Good if you are a Calloway fan, other- 
wise .. 


COLUMBIA 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 

Down home rag (Lewis, Sweatman) 

(CO16641) 
Music Hall rag (Goodman) (CO16367) 
(Columbia DB5011—2s. 6d.). 

Benny Goodman (cl) with “ Toots ” 
Mondello and H. Schertzer (altos) ; 
Dick Clarke, Arthur Rollini (ens) ; 
* Pee-Wee ” Irwin, Art Sylvester, Jerry 
Neary (imps) ; Lacey, “Red” 
Ballard (irmbs) ; F. Froeba (») ; G. Van 
Eps (zg) ; H. Goodman (6). 

The above personnel is according to 
the American Columbia people, who state 
that notwithstanding the difference of 274 
in the wax number, both titles were made 
on the same date with the previously 
issued Night Wind (Columbia DB5002). 

Assuming this to be correct, I have to 
apologise for having led you up the garden 
regarding the personnel of Night Wind on 
p- 32 last June, but of course even the 
greatest of us go wrong at times, and I at 
least own up, which is more than some of 
the others do. 

Unless I am mistaken, at the time the 
records were made, about two years ago, 
Goodman was playing in the pit for some 
New York musical show, and this is the 
band he had with him. 

Don’t let that put you off. Benny has 
yet to have a bad band, whether it was 
for a ballroom, theatre pit, or bottle joint, 
and I have yet to hear a bad record by 
him. 

These two are fast, facetious fan- 
faronades, but if there were tongues in 
cheeks, they were in the cheeks of those 
who know. Down home rag is perhaps the 
better side. The tune lends itself well to 
what has been done with it, and in addition 
to Goodman’s solos, there are good spots by 
trumpet, tenor, and piano, and a clean 
sprightly rhythm section. 

. * * 
Chick Webband His Savoy Orch.(Am.N.) 

I can’t dance, I got ants in my pants (Williams, 

Games) (v by Taft Jordan) (152733) 

Imagination (v by Ch. meng | (152734) 

(Columbia DB5009—2s. 6d.). 

Chick Webb (ds) with Edgar Sampson, 
Peter Clarke (altos and cls); Wayman 
Carver, Elmer Williams (tens) ; Mario 
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Bauza, Robert Stark, Taft Jordan (imps); 
Ferdinand Arbello, Williams 
(trmbs) ; J. Steele (p) ; J. Truehart (gz) ; 
J. Kirby (0). 

This is beginning to get me down. All I 
hear is what a wonderful band Chick 
Webb’s is. Even if one makes allowances 
for the fact that my informants probably 
heard the outfit under the stimulating con- 
ditions of the Harlem Savoy Ballroom, 
where the amazing dancing of hundreds of 
coloured folk would certainly be responsible 
for creating more than a portion of the 
atmosphere, there must be something in 
the reports concerning the band. 

Yet here we have two records which are 
just so so. True they were made a couple 
of years ago, but the band was supposed 
to have been just as good then. 

What is the answer? That Chick 
Webb’s boys need the inspiration of a 
ballroom audience ? Possibly. 








MATRIX NUMBERS 
as an Aid to Personnel Tracing 


Matrix numbers can be a useful guide 
for those interested in personnels. 

Where the personnel of a band or group 
of artists has been ascertained in connection 
with a previously released record, it is 
generally safe to assume that later issues 
under the same band or group name are 
by the same individualists when the matrix 
numbers are within four or five, or in the 
case of regular bands (the musicians of 
which, unlike those in pick-up combinations, 
remain unchanged often for quite long 
periods) when there is an even very much 
greater gap between the num 

For this reason it is proposed to give 
from now onwards the matrix numbers of 
all records reviewed in this section. They 
will be found following the titles of the 
compositions. 

Readers will find themselves assisted 
when endeavouring to trace personnels in 
this manner if they fill in for themselves 
from their records the matrix numbers 
(usually found stamped on the wax between 
the track and the label) against the reviews 
of records in their back numbers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. 








Isham Jones’ Juniors (Am.) 

Fan it (Jaxon) (v) (60964) 

Frank Froeba and His Swing Band 
(Am.) 

It ain’t nobody’s biz’ness what I do (Browne, 
Sampsel, Markowitz) (v) (CO1g060) 
(Columbia DB5010—2s. 6d.). 

Fan it—“Saxey” Mansfield (cl) ; 
“Woody” Herman (ten); Chelsea 
Quealey (imp); Sonny Lee (érmb) ; 
Howard Smith (/) ; Geo. Wartner (z) ; 
Walter Yoder ()); Wallace Laggison (ds). 

It ain’*t—Frank Froeba () with Joe 
Marsala (cl) ; H. Haymer (¢en) ; “ Bunny” 
Berigan (tmp) ; ; Clayton ‘“ Sunshine ” 
Duerr (g); Arthur Bernstein (bd) ; 
Maurice Purtill (ds). 

Here is the perfect example of how narrow 
the border line can sometimes that 
separates the good from the bad. Super- 
ficially both records are very much the 
same kind of thing—a sequence of alternate 
vocal and Dixielandish jam instrumental 
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choruses of a nonsense song—between 
which the uninitiated may find little to 
choose. 

In fact, however, the Juniors’ offering 
contains some good points—notably Howard 
Smith’s piano, Sonny Lee’s tromboning, 
Herman’s tenor, and the fact that the whole 
thing swings comfortably. 

On the other hand the Froeba side is 
just so much aimless busking. And ap- 
parently I am not alone in this condemnation. 
I have it from an unimpeachable source 
that Froeba begged for the suppression of 
all four of the titles he made at the session. 
Then somebody in America blundered and 
two got out. One can hardly blame the 
English officials for falling into the trap. 
One would have to know something about 
the music not to. One cannot expect the 
pin to choose the place, as well as make 
the hole. 

* * * 
Scott Wood and His Six Swingers 

Night fall (Carter) (CA15842) 

Way down yonder in New Orleans (Crearner 
and Layton) (v by Frank Kerslake) 
(CA15841) 

(Columbia FB1472—1s. 6d.). 

G. Scott-Wood (») with Fred Gardner 
(alto and cl); H. Owen (tmp) ; Lew Davis 
(trmb) ; J. Young (g); R. Escott (/) ; 
J. Jacobson (ds). 

Before you are able to read this I shall be 
miles away, on holiday at the seaside with Auntie 
and Uncle, and this looks like being the only 
record that will have arrived in time for me. 

I’m rather sorry because the master is paying 
Sor me to have lessons in grammar, and I'd like 
you all to see how well I’m getting on. I've 
already learned not to say “‘ that there”? and 
“as ’ow” and heaps of other things like what I 
used to say. 

But about the record. Well, the one about 
New Orleans is nice and dancy, with sometimes 
the boys playing solo bits what they makes up 
themselves as they go along and sometimes all 
playing together, and when they play together 
they don’t, if you know what I mean, but it all 
fits in. That's what jazz is—when you can play 
with other boys and fit in with them without know- 
ing what they’re going to play. 

The other side is slow and dreamy. This 
time at the start, the boys all play together and 
make some pretty harmony. Later each one 
again plays by himself in a quiet, seductive way 
that makes me think of all sorts of nice things. 
Pleasant dreams to you, too.—Agnes. 


* * 
The Five Bright Sparks 
Nagasaki (Warren) (CA15838) 
Tea for two (Youmans) (CA15840) 
(Columbia FB1473—1:s. 6d.). 

Phil Green (/) directing Frank Weir 
(cl and bar); Bill Sniderman (vin) ; 
G. Elliott (zg) ; Wally Morris (5). 

Describable as a drawing-room version 
of Venuti’s erstwhile Blue Four, this new 
recording group of Phil Green’s, with its high 
degree of musical ability, provides pleasant 





tunefulness which should be a good com- 
mercial success. 
alto .. alto saxophone m mellophone 
b .. string bass N negro artist(s) 
bar .. baritone sax p piano 
bjo .. banjo ten .. tenor sax 
cl =... + clarinet tmp .. trumpet 
ds_.. drums irmb .. trombone 
fl .. flute vin .. violin 
g +» guitar xyl xylophone 
v_.. vocal refrain 
Am _.. American artist(s) recorded in America 
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DECCA 


Ambrose and His Orchestra 
Hide and seek (Comer) (TB2267) 
The Night Ride Laiomy > fh (TB 2266) 
(Decca F6023—2s 

Ambrose directing D. Polo, Joe 
Jeanette, Billy Amstell, Sid Phillips 
(reeds) ; Max Goldberg, C. ffrench (imps); 
— Davis, Les Carew, Eric Breeze 
(tmbs) ; Bert Barnes ())"; "Joe Brannelly 
D. Ball, (4) ; Max Bacon (ds) ; 
J. Simpson (tympani). 

Above personnel quite likely to be that 
with which Ambrose will open when he 
returns on the 14th of this month to the 
May Fair Hotel. Trumpets not yet certain, 
but, with exception of Simpson, the rest 
are, I believe, virtually fixed. 

If so, judging from these records, the 
West End maestro will have another good 
band. Anxiety of the brass to sting gives 
an occasional suggestion of tenseness, 
nevertheless the performance of Sid Phillips’ 
latest spectacular programme creation The 

Night Ride, is bo ne work, with special 
honours to the reeds, individually and 
collectively. 

Hide and seek is another of Dave Comer’s 
compositions from the early fox-trot days. 
The record may lack slightly the provocative 
assurance of Ambrose’s version of the same 
writer’s Hors d’euvres, to which it is a 
sequel, but that’s the worst.one can say. 

* * * 
Louis Armstrong and His Orch. (Am.N.) 

Ev’ntide (Carmichael) (v) (61107) 

Lyin’ to myself (Carmichael) (v) (61106) 

(Decca F6o040—1s. 6d.). 

Just straightforward choruses of two new 
pleasant Carmichael tunes, with Louis 
playing and singing in his usual present 
day manner. 

* * * 


Tiny Winters and His Seven 

Frankie and Johnnie (Leighton Bros. and 

Shields) (v.) (TB2141) 
How many times (Berlin) (v) (TBe140) 
(Decca F6031—1s. 6d.). 

“Tiny” Winters (vocalistand b)withAndy 
McDevitt (cl) ; Don Barigo (ten) ; Ernest 
Ritte (bar); Tom McQuater (imp) ; 
Monia ‘Litter (p) ; Archie Slavin (g) ; 
R. Gubertini (ds.). 


If results are anything to go by “‘ Tiny ” 
Winters, five feet nothing bass player and 
falsetto vocalist of Lew Stone’s band, made 
no mistake when he chose the boys to 
ee his début as a recording band 
leader in his own right. 

Between the telling by “‘ Tiny” of the 
numerous episodes which go to make up 
the traditional tragedy of Frankie and 
Johnnie, the bright little band swings 
easily a sequence of jam choruses, all of 
which are good—McQuater, McDevitt, and 
Barigo being featured on this side. On the 
other side everybody gets a chance. Good 
work in its light, unpretentious, rhythmical 
way. 





* * * 


Louis Prima and New Orleans Gang 
(Am.) 
At the dark town strutters’ ball (Brooks) (v) 
(LAr1102) 
Dinah (Akst, Lewis, Young) (v) (LA1102) 
(Decca F6001—1s. 6d.) 
Louis Prima (imp and vocals) with Ch. 
Russell (cl) ; Joe Cataléne (fen) ; Frank 
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Pinero (») ; Garrett McAdams (zg) ; Jack 
Ryan (5) ; tay Pemberthy (ds). 

There’s jazz and jazz. This Louis’ has 
been mostly of the racket variety. The 
racket still continues, but it’s not quite 
so raucous this time, and the stuff is better. 
Vocalistics ebbing. Music rising. Both to 
the good. 

H.M.V. 


Benny Qutininana and His Orch. (Am.) 
Star Dust (Carmichael) (OA 100379) 
Tom Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am. 
Star Dust (Carmichael) © (OAg9949) 
(H.M.V. B8468—2s. 6d.). 
Goodman side—Goodman (cl) with W. 
» H. Schertzer (altos); Arthur 
Rollin, R. Clarke (tens); N. Kezebie, 
G. “ Pee-Wee ” Irwin, H. Geller (imps) ; 
j. Harris, S. “Red” Ballard (irmbs) ; 








ACCOMPANIMENT RECORDS 
Valuable Innovations 
in New Edition of 
* Melody Maker-Rhythm ” Series 


Ain’t misbehavin’ (Razaf, Waller, Brooks) 

Star dust (Carmichael) 

(12 in. Decca K823—2s. 6d.). 
Chinatown, my Chinatown (Schwartz) 
Honeysuckle Rose (Razaf, Waller) 

(12 in. Decca K834—2s. 6d.). 
Improvements, which I think most people 

will agree are quite startling, have been 
made in the above, which inaugurate a 
new edition of the Series of Accompaniment 
Records sponsored by our contemporaries, 
Melody Maker and Rhythm. 

Hitherto these accompaniments have been 
on 10 in. Brunswicks, but these new ones 
are on 12 in. Deccas, giving a longer, and 
in some cases louder and harder-wearing 
record at no increase in price. 

The increased “ playing” time has, in 
many cases, enabled the complete published 
orchestration to be ruatioere 4 without any 
cuts of repeat choruses, etc., and on one 
(and in some cases both) sides of each 
disc a tuning note, to enable users to tune 
their instruments correctly to the exact 
pitch at which the record is reproducing, 
is included. The value of this latter can 
hardly be overstressed. 

Otherwise the records seem well up to 
the high standard which enabled the 
previous releases on Brunswicks to enjoy such 


_ success, but as I supervise these recordings 


I had better leave you to judge that aspect. 








Stacey (») ; Reuss (zg) ; H. Goodman (d) ; 
Krupa (ds). 

Dorsey side—T. Dorsey (trmb) with F. 
Stulce, J. Dixon, S. Black, B. Bunch 
(reeds); M. Kaminsky, F. S. Kolnick, 
J. Bauer (imps) ; W. Marcurio, B. Picker- 
ing (trmbs) ; D. Jones (p) ; W. Schaeffer 
(g) ; Gene Traxler (b) ; Dave Tough (ds). 
V by Edythe Wright. 

This procedure of coupling two star 
bands’ performances of the same title, which 
follows American precedent (Victor coupled 
these records in the same way) inspires 
some pretty arguments concerning its 
advisability. Will people think they are 
losing something by getting only one tune 
on the disc ? Having made a first choice 
of performance, does one want what at 
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best can only be the second choice ? Is 
the comparison between artists, which the 
procedure must invoke, wise ? And so on. 
Of course it depends on one’s outlook— 
whether when one belongs to the majority 
who buy the tune, or the select minority 
who buy the performance. 
regards giving together these two 
particular performances of this particular 
title, the idea amounts to one of thos 
inspirations which all too rarely hit recording 
companies. Both records are delightful. 
Dorsey takes the number slowly, more 
after the style of a ballad in tempo. He 
opens it himself with some exquisite trom- 
bone playing, and later a goodly portion of 
the time is taken up with the vocal. Usually 
I detest singing in dance bands. Perhaps 
to-day I am in a more sentimental mood. 
Anyway the fascinating Edythe Wright has 
got me. The arrangement is all it should 
be for the type of treatment and the band 
roves that our irascible Tom has not 
ost his flair for producing polished ensembles. 
man on the other hand, taking the 
number slightly faster, swings a swing 
arrangement as only his band can. What 
with Benny’s solos, and the way his band 
plays some of the best scoring I can imagine 
for a tune of this kind, the record can only 
be described as a gem. 


* * * 


Benny Goodman Trio (Am.) 

China Boy (Winfree, Boutelje) (OA100395) 

More than you know (Youmans) (OA 

100396) 

(H.M.V. B8467—2s. 6d.). 

Benny Goodman (c/) with Teddy 

Wilson %p) ; ; Gene Krupa (ds). 

If anything these are even better than 
last month’s Nobody’s Sweetheart and Lady 
be good. They are not so busy, and I am 
rapidly coming to the conclusion that, at 
any rate as regards Goodman, the simpler 
his phrases, the more intriguing they are. 

You will see what I mean when you 
have heard China Boy and More than you 
know. Slow as it is, More than you know 
never fails to sustain interest from start to 
finish. To listen to it is to know the sub- 
limity of peace and contentment. It has 
such charm, particularly Wilson’s piano 
passages, which I am afraid steal the record. 

China Boy brings us back to the more 
lively state, with the perfection of Good- 
man’s tone and technique used to exploit 
his inimitable subtle artistry, Wilson 
simply delightful, and the volatile Krupa 
again given a chorus to work off in grand 
style some of his pent-up energy. 

These Goodman Trio presentations are 
things to buy and keep. They will be 
looked upon as classics long after records 
yet to come have been forgotten. 

* * * 

Fats ” Waller and His Rhythm (Am.N.) 
Crosspatch (Lawnhurst) (v) (OA1o01191) 
Let’s sing again (Kahn, McHugh) (v) 

(OA101671) 
(H.M.V. BD5098—1s. 6d.). 

“ Fats ” Waller (/ ard v), with Eugene 
Sedric (cl) ; Herman Autrey (/) ; Albert 
Casey (g); Ch. Turner (+); Arnold 
Bolden (ds). 

* Fats’ ’ debunking of the American slop 
ballad hit, Let’s sing again, is gorgeous. 
For the rest you have our mountain of 
flesh and flamboyance very much as usual— 
and who would want him any other way ? 
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Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 


Am.N.) 
Josgbd N Nerves (F. Henderson) (OA100363) 
Riffin’ (H. Henderson) (OA100560) 
(H.M.V. B8470—2s. 6d.). 
‘angled Nerves—Fletcher Henderson (/) 
with 1 “« Buster ” Bailey (alto and cl) ; 
Omar Simeon (alto) ; “ Choo” 
Elmer Williams (tens) ; Richard Vance, 
Joe Thomas, Roy Eldridge (imps) ; 
Ferdinand Ar Ed. Cuffee (irmbs) ; 
Horace Henderson (/) ; Bob Lessey (2) ; 
Israel Crosby (b) ; Sydney Catlett (ds). 

Riffin’-—as above except J. Pasquall 
replaces Omar Simeon. 

Fletcher slings over a fast one in Jangled 
Nerves. Some of these soloists and ensembles 
are getting fiendishly smart—sometimes a 
bit too smart. The band makes the old 
foot tap, but the intellectual kick does not 
come my way 

Riffin’ is slovier, but I cannot work up 
any great enthusiasm. Again I hand it 
to the band for its slickness, but I can see 
little more in this tune and arrangement 
than a bunch of licks. All vividly colourful, 
but rather a conglomeration, don’t you 
think—or do you ? 

* * * 


Duke Ellington and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
East St. Louis Toodle-oo (Ellington, Miley) 
(A4i245) 
I must have that man (Fields, McHugh) 
(A48168) 
(H.M.V. B8469—2s. 6d.). 


East St. Louis—Ellington (p) with Carney 
(alto) ; Hodges (alto and soprano) ; Bigard 
(cl and ten) ; Whetsel, “ Bubber ” Miley, 
F. Jenkins (tmps) ; Nanton, Tizol (trmbs) : 
Gay (djo) ; Braud (6) ; Greer (ds). 

I must have that man—As above except 
Ch. Williams replaces Miley. 

In the light of more recent things, these 
two very early Ellingtons—they must be 
about eight years old—are quaint instances 
of what has lived and what has changed in 
orchestral jazz. 

The trumpet work, for all its growls, 
holds good, so does Braud’s bass on A48168. 
On the other hand there is a stodginess 
about both titles due, in East St. Louis, 
to the thick organ background and bowed 
bass which date the performance no less 
than does Carney’s then rather immobile 
baritone. 

On the whole, fine as Ellington’s band 
then was for its time, I am afraid both sides 
are of interest chiefly for their historical 
aspects. 

* > * 
Dixieland Jazz Band (Am.) 
Tiger rag (La Rocca) 
Jazz me Blues (Delaney) 
(H.M.V. B8466—2s. 6d.). 

D. J. “ Nick ” La Rocca (tmp) directing 
Larry “ Pat ” Shields (sax andc/) ; Emile 
Christian (irmb) ; Russell Ragas Robin- 
son (~) ; Tony Sparbarro (ds). 

Well here it isthe music that is a house- 
hold word wheréver the evolution of jazz 
holds any interest ; the music which the 
scribes always quote as having been the 
pedestal, if not the very foundations, on 
which our modern jazz is built—the music 
of the one and only real Original Dixieland 
Band, electrically dubbed from its original 
recordings of August, 1921, or thereabouts. 

This is, of course, my cue for a whole 
discourse on the history of jazz, but 
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fortunately I cannot take it. For one 
thing, with so many records to mention 
I have less space than ever this month ; 

and for another—well, believe it or not, 
there is a lump in my throat and my eyes 
are dimmed. Memories? Yes, of course, 
but not only memories . . . more the way 


this music conjures them. I... who 
have scoffed and sneered at things because 
they were old ... hardbaked me... 


made to feel like this by music from what 
is now, as far as jazz is concerned, almost 
a prehistoric era ... music ... and 
here is the point . . ._ the significance and 
(for all its crudities) appeal of which I 
never realised because I knew too little at 
the time not only to appreciate it, but to 
keep the records which would have enabled 
me to understand it in the light of the know- 
ledge which I trust hascome from experience. 
* * * 


The Ballyhooligans 
Canadian Capers (Chandler) (OEA 3831) 
Raggin’. the Scale (Claypole) (OEA 3830) 
(H.M.V. BD5094—2s. 6d.). 

Phil Green () directing Frank Weir 
(cl) ; * Slim ” Wilson (p) ; Wally Morris 
(6) ; Max Lewin (ds). 

The mainly pert and peppy ragtime 
mixture as before. Good fun for the un- 
sophisticated parlour. Frank is a fine 
legitimate musician. I would have him 
as first alto in any band of mine. But he 
ought not to be allowed to attempt swing 
solos. He hasn’t the temperament. 
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Red Norvo and His Swing Octet (Am. 
(Mixed) 
Blues in E flat (Norvo) (CO16711) 
Bughouse (Wilson, Norvo) (CO16710) 
(Parlophone R2241—2s. 6d.). 

Norvo (xl) with J. “ Mintz” Muen- 
zenberger (cl); “Choo” Berry (ten) ; 
B. (imp); Je Jemmy  (irmb) ; 
Teddy Wilson (~); G. Van Eps (gz) ; 
A. Bernstein 6) £G Krupa (ds). 

Both these were made at the same session 
as With all my heart and soul (Parlo R2117) 
released here about nine months ago, and 
we might well have been given them earlier. 

However, better late than never as they 
used to say on the old Chatham and Dover. 
It would have been a real loss never to 
have heard Bughouse (which is anything but) 
with its trenchant ensemble-cum-Norvo- 
background first chorus; Choo’s and 
Wilson’s grand offerings in the second ; 
exhilarating Norvo, Van Eps and Mintz 
solos on the third; and Berigan’s swell 
trumpet in the fourth, especially as they 
are all put over with such a swing. 

But why pick on that side ? The slow 
Blues in E is just as attractive. Ever 
since I heard Gifford’s Orchestra’s Nothin’ 
but the Blues (H.M.V. B8383) young Berigan 
has always stood out in my mind as the 
greatest white Blues trumpet player, and 
are not Norvo, Wilson and Choo in this 
side also? They are! Also you might 
do worse than take a note of Mr. Bern- 
stein’s bass. 

* * * 


(a) Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) and (b) Miff Mole and His 
Little Molers (Am.) 

After you’ve gone (Creamer and Layton) 
(dubbed from 403454 and 402987) 
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(a) Louis Armstrong and His Orches- 
tra (Am.N.) and (6) The Charleston 
Chasers (Am.) 

Basin St. Blues (S. Williams) (dubbed 

from 402154 and 151292) 
(Parlophone R2250—2s. 6d.). 

After you've gone—(a) Armstrong (tm) 
with Carroll Dickerson’s Orchestra con- 
sisting of Homer Hopson (imp) ; Fred 
Robinson (irmb); Bert Curry, S. 
Wethington (alios) ; J. Strong (ten) ; J. 
Prince (p) ; Peck Carr (bjo) ; Pete Briggs 
(b) ; Zutie Singleton (ds) and (b) Miff 
Mole (trmb) with Phil Napoleon (tmp) ; 
Jj. Dorsey (alto and cl) ; * Babe” Rusin 
(ten) ; A. Schutt (pf) ; Carl Kress (g) ; 
S. King (ds). 

Basin. St. ney Armstrong (imp) with 
J. Strong (cl) ; Robinson (tmb) ; Earl 
Hines (p) ; = at Cara (bjo) ; Singleton 
(ds) and (b) Benny Goodman (alto and c/) 
directing Ruby Weinstein, Ch. Tea- 
garden (tmps) ; Glen Miller, J. Teagarden 
(trmbs) ; 8. Stoneberg (alto) ; Larry Bin- 
yon (ten) ; Schutt (p) ; Dick McDonough 
(g) ; H. Goodman (b) ; G. Krupa (ds). 

Here we have Nos. 1 and 2 of yet another 
new “ Rhythm-Style Series” which Parlo- 
phone have this month inaugurated—the 
“* Black and White ‘ R.-S.’ Series.” 

On each side is reproduced part of : 
previously issued white band’s record of 
the stated title, followed by part of a coloured 
band’s previously issued record of the same 
number. 

In many ways the scheme is a good one. 
It enables those who may have missed these 

“classic ’’ performances to hear about half 
of four of them-for the price of two ; also 
it allows an interesting comparison between 
outstanding records of identical tunes. 

As most people know the four recordings 
used for this month’s disc, there is no need 
for me to go into lengthy details. Al! 
were and always will be among the bette: 
things of jazz. The Charleston Chasers’ 
Basin St. Blues was a particularly grand 
offering, and it is rather unfortunate that 
the presentation of half of it excludes many 
of its. most enjoyable moments and _ tends 
to destroy the atmosphere created by the 
record as a whole ; but then this is of course 
inevitable. 

I feel that the performances could have 
been linked up a little less clumsily. For 
instance, in attempting to start Miff Mole’s 
After you’ve gone at Stan King’s drum break 
which precedes Dorsey’s clarinet solo, 
they’ve cut poor Mr. King almost in half. 

* * * 


Louis Armstrong and His Hot Five 
(Am.N.) 


Once in a while (Butler) (82039) 

Squeeze me (Williams, Waller) (Scat v) 
(400974) 
(Parlophone R2242—2s. 6d.). 

Once in a while—Armstrong (tmp) ; 
with probably J. Dodds (ci) ; * Kid ” Ory 
(trmb) ; Lily Armstrong ( p); “ Buddy » ” 
Sincere (bjo) ; Zulie Singleton (ds). 

Squeeze me—Armstrong (imp and v) with 
J. Strong (cl); F. Robinson (trmb) ; 
Earl Hines (~); Manzie Cara (bjo) ; 
Singleton (ds). 

Two early Armstrongs from the period of 
and akin to Potato Head Blues and Alligator 
Blues (Parlo R2185), Wild Man Blues and 
Melancholy Blues (Parlo R2162), Savoy Blues 
(Parlo R2127), etc. 
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HIGH FIDELITY 
PICK-UPS 


Designed by engineers who understand the 
meaning of fidelity in reproduction. 


B.T.H. Pezolectric Power Pick-up - 42/- 
B.T.H. Needle Armature Pick-up - 40/- 
B.T.H. Improved Minor Pick-up - 17/6 


HEAD TELEPHONES 


A newly designed light-weight unit of great 
sensitivity, giving excellent reproduction, even 
of weak signals. 

Easily adjustable moulded ear-pieces, chromium- 
plated headband, and stirrups fitted with approx. 
5 feet of cord with 


, an pin tips. Weight 8 oz. 
“ iy /\ Resistance 4,000 ohms. 
. , Price - - - 12/6 
Gai) MICROPHONES feck’ a 


A beautifully finished instrument in Cellulose black with 
chromium-plated grille, ideal for public address work, etc. 
It is very sensitive and has an excellent frequency response 
curve. It may be used with any suitable amplifier by 
connecting in series with a 6-volt battery capable of giving 
20 milliamps and the age 4 of a 30-1 step-up transformer. 
Microphone - £2.12. Microphone and Stand - £3.10.0 


EDISWAN RADIO 


See Stand No. 42 at Radiolympia for the Ediswan range of 
Mazda Valves, Pick-ups, Microphones, Headphones and Speakers. 
Mazda Radio Valves are manufactured in Great Britain for ae — Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., London and Rugby, 
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and di by 
ab THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
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as desired. 


It is thoroughly 
reliable, fool-proof 
and easy to operate. 
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Joe Paradise and His Music 
I've got the world on a string (Koehler, 
Arlen) (E7734) 
Mood indigo (Ellington, Bigard) (E7736) 
(Parlophone F533—1s. 6d.). 


Geo Elliott (g) directing H. Rignold 
vin) ; Phil Green ( and celeste) ; Albert 
rris, J. Young (zg) ; W. Morris (5). 

Tuneful tea-time taffeta. Not entirely 
appropriate for this swing music section, 
but pleasantly melodic for popular taste. 

*” * * 
Clarence Williams and His Washboard 
Band (Am.N. 
IVhoop it up (Jackson) (402490) 
You don’t understand (Williams, Johnson) 
(v) (403280) 
(Parlophone R2243—2s. 6d.). 

More unnecessary clarinet-washboard j jazz 
from the so-called ‘‘ Negro.and His Music” 
Series. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE 


Broadway Rh Kings (Am.) 
You never looked so beautiful (Adamson, 
Donaldson) (v) (OA101137) 


Louis King Garcia and His Swing Band 
(Am.) 
There is no greater love (Symes, Jones) (v) 
(OAg9727) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR2137—1s. 6d.). 
You never looked—* Red” Norvo (xyl) 
directing Stuart Pletcher (imp); Don 





);* Ram 
P. Petersen (5) ; M. Purtill (ds). 
There is—Garcia (tmp) ; 
J. Marsala (ci) ; Haymer (ten 
Samuel (irmb); Adrian Rollini ; 
C. Mastren (zg); Sid Weiss (b) and ds. 


This Broadway Rhythm Kings racket 
needs watching. 

They use the name for all sorts of things 
- 7 the sewer to the sublime. 

is time it happens to be hty near 
the sublime. The combination is. none 
other than that which under the name of 
Stew Pletcher and His Orchestra played 
The touch of your lips on H.M.V. B8452 
(released in July), though actually it is 
Red Norvo’s outfit, his name being omitted 
because at the time it was exclusive to 
the American Record Corporation. 

You will note the similarity of the 
combination to Red Norvo’s Brunswick 
combination for Lady be good and I got 
rhythm, mentioned earlier herein, so when I 
tell you that the performances are on the 
same lines you will realise that this little 
one and sixpenny Regal is not one to be 
scoffed at. It has much, if not all, of the 
same easy swing ; Norvo’s xylophone may 
not be so subtle, but Norvo is Norvo at 
any time; and if there wasn’t room for 
Messrs. Haymer and Pletcher to do much 
it was because the vocal chorus cut into 
their time. 

The other side is also good. ‘‘ Ram’s” 
fine piano goes on merrily all through, Stew 
and Haymer both have solos, and the 
ensemble swings comfortable. All round a 
good quasi-commercial record—though it 
could hardly be otherwise with such 
people on the date. But I forgot one should 
not worry about individual players. It is 
only so much snobbery. It really doesn’t 
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matter a bit whether Mr.-Haymer or Mr, 
Smith is the saxman, whether Mr. Pletcher 
or Joe Blower is the trumpet. Of course 
Mr. Haymer and Mr. Pletcher are by far 
the greater artists, but that only makes you 
the greater snob for wanting to hear them 
and me the greater snob for mentioning 
their presence. 

I’m raving mad ? 

Not a bit of it—at least no more so than 
usual. I am merely repeating the latest 
statement of a worthy colleague ; though 
there is always the possibility that he does 
not believe it any more than you or I do 
and is only making some sort of an attempt 
to save his face for having failed to find 
out and tell his readers who they are who 
do play in the records he sometimes con- 
descends to mention in his essays about 
his typewriter ribbons and rural retreats. 


VOCALION 


Benny Carter and His Orchestra 

Accent on Swing. (Carter) 

Scandal in A flat (Carter) 

(Vocalion 14—2s. 6d.) 

Benny Carter (alto, ten and tmp) with 
Fred Gardner (alto) ; Featherstonha' 
(ten) ; Andy McDevitt (cl) ; Max 
berg, T. McQuater (imps), Lew Davis, 
Ted Heath (irmbs) ; Leslie 
(tmp and rte * : Bang Munn Y: ¥ 
Harris (zg) ; Wally Morris (5) an 

Scandal in a mer (or Scandal in flat— 
probably you are meant to take it which ever 
way you like) is a haunting slow melody 
treated softly on very much the same lines 
as the band’s earlier Nightfall (Vocalion 4). 
It opens with the brass playing in attractive 
close harmony with Featherstonhaugh’s 
tenor supplying an obbligato. Later in the 
same chorus there is some tuneful work 
by the four saxes led by Benny on alto, 
while in the second chorus we hear more 
of Carter, this time playing the solo delight- 
fully on tenor. . Subsequently there is a 
fascinating little S ye passage by Billy 
Munn, the record closing with more by 
the brass and Buddy, and a fitting, short 
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coda. In spite of the not exactly laudable 
reproduction I found this a delectable little 
morsel of slow melody intriguingly treated. 

Accent on Swing lives up to its title. 

Benny himself is. heard’ leading the en- 
semble on alto in the first chorus. 
McQuater and Buddy share the next chorus, 
both taking honours, and McDevitt follows 
with sixteen bars of excellent clarinet. 
The three trombones which come next 
sound good enough to me, so does Billy 
Munn who takes over. Next we are given 
the sax section again with Carter still 
leading on alto and the usual ensemble to 
finish with. 

The performance of both sides shows 
that British musicians can deliver the goods 
when favoured by good arrangements and 
directed by someone who knows what swing 
music really is. 

* * * 
Taft Jordan and the Mob (Am. Mixed) 

Devil in the moon (Alex Hill) (16914) 

7 (Parish, Gillespie, 


(Vocalion 15—2s. 6d.). 

Taft Jordan (tmp) with J. Mintz (c/) ; 
Elmer Williams (ten) ; Ward Silloway 
(trmb) ; Bobby Johnson (zg); J. Kirby 
(bass) ; Eddie Dougherty (ds) and Teddy 
Wilson (). 


Taft Jordan’s Mob comes to the front 
again this month featuring the same com- 
bination that opened this Vocalion Swing 
Series last June. 

Both titles follow the previous trend— 
the small get-off band presenting some 
swell improvisation to the accompaniment 
of a rhythm team that would be an inspira 
tion any day. 

While the Devil is slightly faster, both 
sides are played at an easy tempo and you 
may hear some excellent Wilson pianoing, 
Taft Jordan’s spicey trumpet, and some 
tromboning by Ward Silloway. Silloway, 
who has recently joined Bob Crosby’s fine 
new band, may not be a sensation, but 
there is something unpretentiously friendly 
about his work. He is a player worth 
watching. 





Rumba Bands—Regal find one again 


Don Barreto and His Cuban Orchestra 
Enamorada (Lara) (v in Spanish) (CPT 


2526) 

Vengo por la Conga (Barreto) (v in Spanish) 
(CPT 2525) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR2136—1:s.). 

My shameful neglect of them lately makes 
me blush every time I hear a rumba record. 
However, an ounce of deeds is worth a 
ton of words (I know, but the end justifies 
the means) so I do my humble best to 
make amends by drawing your attention 
to the above. 

Regal have a way of periodically darting 
out with the most unusual things in Rumba 
bands. You may remember La Conga and 
i Comparsa de be Congos by the Orquesta 

jy Cubana on MR1739, reviewed in 

» 1935, (p- 72). They were two of the 
ax exciting records of this Cuban music 
I had heard, but these new ones are even 
more so, rticularly Vengo, a Conga, 
which has he same flavour as the Rumba, 
but a quite different rhythm. 


Barreto plays it with a spirit that he has 
not shown on even his most invigorating 
Deccas. The swing he produces is aston- 
ishing, and those more technically inclined 
will have an interesting time deciding 
exactly where the beats and accents do 
come to produce this extraordinarily 
fascinating lilt. 

I recommend this disc to those who are 
not, as well as those who are, rumba band 
enthusiasts. It is an entertainment and 
an education. 

Also among this month’s Cuban records 
is -— 

* * * 


Orquesta Tipica Roberto Firpo 
La Cucaracha (D’Lorah) (7858) 
(Odeon OT 142—2s. 6d.). 

Candidly I haven’t bothered to play this. 
It is labelled Rumba fox-trot. There is no 
such thing. A rumba is a rumba and a 
fox-trot is a fox-trot. The two together 
are a sure sign of something synthetic. 


(S.Am.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND DANCE 


Selections and Medleys—Vocal and Otherwise 


Two twelve-inch records that will captivate the young and 
the not so young, the film fan and the lover of musical comedy 
before it degenerated into revue, head this section. They are 
H.M.V. C2851, vocal gems from the film The King Steps Out. by an 
unnamed orchestra and chorus, and Columbia DX748, in 
which Debroy Somers’ Band and Chorus continue their 
Theatre Memories series (this is No. 2) with extracts from the 
musical comedies— The Geisha, Merry Widow, Gipsy Love, Madame 
Pompadour, etc.—which made Daly’s theatre so popular. 
Although they epitomise two absolutely different kinds of enter- 
tainment they are comparable in the sense that some of the tunes 
from the film are nearly as well known ; it seems strange to hear 
familiar Kreisler tunes set to lyrics, but they are well wedded. 

Not very far behind in entertainment value are two discs by 
Louis Levy and his Gaumont British Symphony ; H.M.V. 
BD361 a This’ll make you whistle selection and another selection 
from The Great Ziegfeld, this one, curiously enough, on Col. 
FB1477. Edward Malloy is the vocalist here. Alternating 
brass and wind instrument melodies can becoriie rather oppressive 
but the attractive background of the Levy violins are an excellent 
foil. The result is a pleasant mosaic. The Great Ziegfeld also 
provides material for two more selections, oné by Anton and 
the Paramount Theatre Orchestra with érgan accompani- 
ment by Reginald Foort on H.M.V. BD364: and the other 
a condensed version on one side of Regal-Zono MR2163_ by 

Crousdon at the Wurlitzer of the Paramount Theatre, 
Manchester. The reverse side contains a selection from the 
film Colleen, also played by Mr. Crousdon. The excerpts 
thosen vary, so. hear both of them. 

‘The usual Foort polish is exhibited in Palace Theatre 
Medley (H.M.V. BD363) and Reginald Dixon is equally attrac- 
tive though less suave, with Dixon Hits No. 7 (Rex 8831). But 
Torchlight Music No. 2 on Col. DX747 by Sidney Torch, with 
Webster Booth and Alfredo Campoli is the pick of the 
organ records this month. 

The opening of the second side of Columbia FB1467 quite belies 
the title, Happy Days Are Here Again, in which Renée, Billie and 
Shirley Houston, Sally McBride, Bert and David Kidd 
contrive to present the tunes of the new Renée Houston film of that 
name in authentic manner. Unfortunately they don’t quite 
succeed and you mustn’t expect any of the Houston quick fire 
repartee. A little leavening of this kind would have ‘“‘ made ” 
the disc. It is definitely preferable as a means of divertissement 
to the exhibition which Stefani and his Forty Silver Songsters 
give in Songs with Songsters, No. 2 (Decca F6032). Nor am I 
particularly enamoured of the monotonous tones and strumming 

Formby and his ukelele in Quick Fire Medley (Regal- 
Zono MRa2162) ; Ring your little bell is on the other side. Sandy 
Powell and Company rise above the mediocre in Sandy 
Powell’s 1936 Road Show (Rex 8833). The impersonations by 
Harold Mees and the mouth organ solo of Eddie Powers are 
commendable. Larry Adler, however, still retains a firm hold 
of the mouth organists’ palm. His George Gershwin and Duke 
Ellington Selections on Rex 8832 demonstrate this unmistakably. 

From the mouth organ to the accordeon is a natural progression 
and if your fancy is likely to be titillated by From Far and Near— 
Austrian Waltz Melodies played by a battery of these ubiquitous 
instruments then hear the Vienna Accordeon Orchestra on 
Parlo R2246. But if you like your accordeon music more lively 
and interlaced with Marimbas then Rumba Medley by the Cubana 
Marimba Band (Regal-Zono MR2160) should meet the case. 

Quite different from any of the vocal or instrumental medleys 
so far noticed and one definitely worthy of investigation by all 
who have a flair for continental music is Happy Swiss Memories 
by the Swiss Ensemble on Parlo R2245. You won’t be able 
to tell what it is all about unless you are a linguist ; that does 
not matter, you'll enjoy it just the same. 


To wind up this section there are two piano solo records; 
Marta Eggerth Film Memories by Fred Stein (Parlo F534) and 
Poor Little Rich Girl Selection with Hot Dog on the reverse side 
of Parlo F531, both played by Patricia Rossborough. Her 
nimble fingers and sprightly manner are in direct contrast to 
the more serious style of Mr. Steim. The difference in material 
may account for it, but appreciation depends a great deal on 
the mood, so make your choice. 


Piano Meanderings 


It is not for me to say what is the legitimate prey of the piano 
gymnasts but Rawicz and Landauer chop up Chopin and Liszt 
in grand style on Columbia 1469 ; Chopinezza and Liszt in Rhyti:m 
are the titles. On the other hand Quivering Quavers and Darce 
of the Gadfly (Parlo F530) may be more fitting compositions {or 
Otto Dobrindt and his Piano Symphonists. But I prefer 
just two pianos... Those who like to practize new steps on te 
Wilton will prefer the strict dance tempo series of records by 

Moore. This month’s contributions are Love Me ard 
Crooning on Parlo F528. There are no frills or furbelows, just 
plain danceable rhythm. 


With the Vocalists 


Gracie Fields resists her innate temptation to burlesque 
two old tunes—Cryin’ for the Carolines and Cottage for Sale on 
Regal-Zono MR2155, but she cannot restrain herself towards 
the end of There’s a Cabin in the Pines and in the reverse titie 
Will you love me when I’m Mutton? (Regal-Zono MRa2156) she 
naturally lets things rip. Still, neither record produces anything 
out of the ordinary. That is most probably not Gracie’s fault ; 
when an artist consistently turns in good. performances on'y 
the best are appreciated. Similar remarks apply to the two 
Leslie Hutchinson records Parlo F529 and F541, but his 
pianistic abilities enable him to raise what might otherwise be 
mediocre records, above the average. The titles are Your Heart 
and Mine and When I’m with you (F541), The Scene changes and 
Empty Saddles (F529). 

There is little to choose between the various shades of senti- 
ment expressed so clearly by Turner Layton on Columbia 
FB1470, Alone again and A Rendezvous in a Dream or between 
A Marriage has been arranged and Lancashire Lass (Columbia 
FB1476). Undoubtedly his best title, and incidentally, his best 
rendering is J Wanna Woo on Columbia FB1475; You from 
The Great Ziegfeld is on the other side. Leslie Holmes is rather 
more convincing in this J Wanna Woo business ; he really sounds, 
that given the girl (he’d find the time and place) he could do 
some “‘he-man” stuff. The reverse title How did I get home 
last night suggests that his wish had been gratified. Hear this 
Regal-Zono record, MR2165. 

Much depends on personal taste and mood as to which of the 
following records you would buy. They all have their own 
appeal so hear them all and choose accordingly. Les Allen 
sings Dear Little Boy of Mine with organ accompaniment by 
Sidney Torch; and his Canadian Bachelors lend a hand 
in I’ll Stand By (Columbia FB1474) ; Len Bermon tells us that 
Nothing’s Blue but the Sky (must have been on a cruise this last 
three months) with J’// bet_you tell that to all the boys on Parlo F537 ; 
Sam Browne asks a pertinent question, Would You? and I 
nearly let Love go slipping through my fingers on H.M.V. BD362 ; 
Arthur Tracy definitely prefers Laughing Irish Eyes to the Hills 


of Old Wyoming (Decca F6024) ; and The Vagabond Lover | 


uses his manly voice to advantage, on Decca F6025— When 
Evening Comes and At the close of a Long, Long Day. 

Browning and Starr give Dinah and St. Louis Blues still another 
break on Regal-Zono MR2154; the novelty accompaniment 
helps a lot. Especially is this appreciated when compared -with 
the rather dull accompaniment to the equally versatile duettists, 
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Curtiss and Ames, on Decca F6029. The titles are Js it True 
what they say about Dixie and I’m Pixilated Over You which the 
Parlophone personality girl Dianah Miller couples rather 
impishly with River Man on Parlo F532. But I like the timbre 
of Frances Langford’s voice even better in Will I ever know. 
Joe Morrison sings J lost my heart on the other side (Brunswick 
02252). Hildegarde is rather more restrained but equally 
effective in A pretty girl is like a melody on Columbia 1468 ; 
Practising the Piano on the other side does not offer the same 
scope. You can call it Swing and Swing me a Lullaby (Brunswick 
02254) do not give Connie Boswell much chance to show 
many of her inimitable vocal tricks; Bob Crosby and his 
Orchestra occupy most of the grooves with a pretty straight- 
forward exposition of swing. Still, Connie makes the most of 
the space allocated to her. 


Hill-Billies and Yodellers 


Of the four hill-billies She'll be coming round the mountains stands 
out head and shoulders above the rest. This is coupled with 
It’s heaven to me on Regal-Zono MR2153. It has a more authentic 
flavour than either Covered Wagon Home or Empty Saddles on 
Regal-Zono MR2164. The Hill-Billies sing all four. 

Wilf Carter and Cliff Carlisle vie with each other for this 
month’s yodelling honours, the former with The round-up in the 
Fall and Take me back to old Montana (Regal-Zono MR2157), 
and the latter with The Rambling Yodeller and the omnibus title 
A Wild Cat Woman and a Tom Cat Man which, to my mind, is 
the most appropriate number most appropriately sung (Regal- 
Zono MRa158). 


A Spot of Humour 


Arthur Marshall, whom you have probably heard over 
the air as the effeminate school teacher in such half-hour concoc- 
tions as “‘ How’s That ” has committed two more of his amusing 
monologues—The Games Mistress and Showing the School—to wax, 
and the result is Columbia DB1652. If you like his style of 
humour, and I don’t see why you should not, order this disc. 
If, after hearing it, you disagree, the sometimes subtle, sometimes 
pointed humour of Ronald Frankau maybe will appeal to your 
sense ; but in any case if you are familiar with opera then his 
satirical Faust. De-bunked is sure to ke appreciated. The 
other side Don’t Tell My Mother is prefaced and interspersed 
with typical Frankau anecdotes, some ripe and some—well 
hear the record (Parlo 2239). 

Mae Questal, the Betty Boop girl, is irresistible in I’ve got a 
pain in my sawdust ; a funny little place to have one, but quite 
logical since this story is all about a sawdust doll. A modern 
version of Polly-Wolly-Doodle is the equally well presented 
coupling, but not nearly so tragic (Decca F6042). 


Light Music and Accordeon Bands 


Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra weigh in this month 
with four titles: Your Heart and Mine (from “ Blackbirds of 1936 ’’) 
and Raindrops on Columbia FB1481 and At the Café Continental 


and I have lost my heart in Budapest (Columbia FB1480). The first 
three titles are just typical Tipica renderings but Budapest is 
played with an infectious swing that soon gets toes a-tapping. 
It did mine. On the Beach at Bali Bali as played by the London 
Piano Accordeon Band may have a similar effect, and though 
the coupling, An old Hawaiian Guitar on the other side of this 
disc (Regal-Zono MR2166) does not reach the same standard, 
the three-four numbers, Our Days Together and Rosalie on Kegal- 
Zono MRa2167, are uninteresting and dull by comparison. 
Roy Smeck and his Hawaiian Serenaders also play the 
Bali-Bali number, We'll rest at the end of the Trail (Decca F6016) 
and two Waltzes, Would you and It’s a sin to tell a lie on Decca 
F6or7. Languorous music for sultry days, especially the last 
two titles. Primo Scala’s Accordeon Band never seem to 
get really going in When the Swallows Nest Again and although 
the coupling, You can’t pull the wool over my eyes (Rex 8829), has 
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a naturally brighter idiom, it is enhanced by a more uniform 
rendition, which is again exemplified in The Whistling Waltz 
and At the close of a long, long day (Rex 8829). Thirteen-year- 
old Little Joe Rossi is pretty nimble on his accordeon, 
but it seems to me he still has to learn how to decorate his solos. 
Accordeon solos can be very attractive but both Waldteufel’s 
Skater’s Waltz and Monti’s Czardas (Regal-Zono MR2152) are 
too stark as Joe interprets them; they sound too much as if 
he uses simplified arrangements. Some form of accompaniment 
would improve his records and, incidentally, may help him 
tremendously. The titles Alfredo Campoli and his Orchestra 
have chosen this month are self-explanatory ; they are The 
Fiddler’s at the Forge and Penny in the Slot (H.M.V. BD360). This 
is certainly a record for the children. Lady of Spain needs no 
introduction and as the signature tune of Geraldo and his 
Gaucho Tango Orchestra is played with the dash and gusto 
that only they can infuse. It is backed with a tango Bandoneon 
Arrabalero, also by Geraldo (Decca F6030). 

The balance of Ma Imre and his Hungarian Gypsy 
Orchestra (Parlo R2247) is well suited to Memories of Herku- 
lesbad, a waltz by Pazeller, but Berlioz’s Rakoczy March demands 
more depth and breadth than this combination imparts, 
but The Vienna Salon Orchestra is ideally suited and 
quietly competent in Waldteufel’s J love you (Ich liebe dich) and 
My Dream (mein Traum) on Regal-Zono MRa2i51. The aug- 
mentation of the Orchestra Mascotte by a cinema organ is 
an asset in Idylle Passionelle and Souvenir de Mona Lisa. There 
is nothing blatant on either side ; just pleasant, soothing music 
(Parlo R2240). 


Dance Bands. Recurring Titles 


So much for the cabaret and incidental music ; now you 
can take the floor or just sit back and put away the cocktails. 

You may find it hard, however, to resist J Wanna Woo which 
crops up again on Decca F6026 and Columbia FB1479. Lew 
Stone and his Band and The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra are the 
respective players. Lew will make you forget the cocktails, Henry 
is rather boisterous. The reverse titles are The Scene Changes 
(Decca) and another of those self-explanatory titles Boris on 
the Bass (Columbia) which is also played in happy-go-lucky 
style by Billy Cotton and his Band (Regal-Zono MRa2169), 
by Jay Wilbur and his Band on Rex 8827 and by Harry 
Roy and His Orchestra on Parlo F539. There is little to 
choose between them ; the title dictates the method of attack 
which is similar in each case. But I prefer Lew Stone’s The 
Scene Changes to Billy Cotton’s on the reverse of MR2169. 
After this spate of Boris it is a real relief to listen to the soothing 
refrains of A Waltz was born in Vienna which Jay Wilbur plays 
on the reverse of Rex 8827. That respite was needed because 
Harry Roy’s backing to Parlo 539 is The Scat Singers, though 
it is not so scatty or catty, as the title is apt to convey. I prefer 
the sweeter ensemble tone of Roy Fox and his Orchestra 
(H.M.V. BDs5096) to that of Billy Cotton and his Band 
(Regal-Zono MR2171) in Your Heart and Mine. ‘The vocal too, 
is more ably rendered. ‘The respective couplings are No Regrets, 
a sweet number, and Keep a Twinkle in your eye. 

There is a choice of three recordings of A Rendezvous with a 
Dream, namely by Shep Fields and his Rippling Rhythm 
Orchestra (Regal-Zono MR2159), Maurice Winnick and 
his Orchestra (Parlo F540) and by Johnny Green and 
his Orchestra on Brunswick 02251. The first named com- 
bination seem undecided on what tempo to play it in, but the 
other performances are so closely related that you must hear 
them both, and if in doubt get your money’s worth by choice 
of the couplings: I’m Pixilated over You (Brunswick) and The 
State of My Heart. I favour the latter. 

There is little of an exciting nature about the Sugar Rose of 
either Nat Gonella and his Georgians (Parlo F523) or of 
Carroll Gibbons and his Boy Friends (Columbia FB1471) 
and both Nat’s singing style and Carroll’s quiet piano synco- 
pations are heard to better advantage on the reverse sides. The 
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respective tunes are Sing me a swing song and Breaking in a new 
Pair of Shoes. 

Empty Saddles seems to be a test of vocal ability rather than of 
instrumental proficiency. At any rate that is the impression 
one gets from the treatment of Ray Noble, H.M.V. BD5095, 
Henry Hall, Columbia FB1478 and Billy Cotton (Regal-Zono 
MRa168). It is from the film “ Rhythm on the Range” so 
you need no fantastic imagination to guess what it is all about. 
It is difficult to cast the winning dice in a case like this so perhaps 
you will help me out by hearing them and if necessary call in 
our old friend the obverse recording. Ray Noble’s has a slight 
advantage in sheer melodic vocalising but his Big Chief de Sota 
is weak ; Billy Cotton’s Sunshine at Midnight and Henry Hall’s 
A pretty girl is like a Melody are both sweet numbers, nicely 
recorded. The last named tune is also recorded by the Casani 
Club Orchestra (Rex 8824) whom I like much better in the 
waltz Would You on the other side. 


Dance Music. Recurring Combinations 


This section of the dance band firmament is reserved for 
recording combinations who have more than two recordings 
(i.e., one record) in the current month’s lists. The monthly 
output of popular music is getting so unwieldly that it is im- 
possible to give more than a brief notice of each. Opinions 
expressed must not be taken too seriously; they are only 
intended as a guide to the records to be heard in the audition 
rooms. And in any case my idea of what constitutes a good 
performance may be contrary to yours. 

Harry Roy and his Orchestra (Parlophone). Sky High 
Honeymoon and No Words—Nor Anything (F538) are both quick- 
steps ; but you can take the floor to both of them and enjoy them. 
The pace may seem a little hot, but the comedy stuff in the latter 
title will buoy you up to the end. Of the remaining titles 
Black Minnie’s Got the Blues coupled with Internationelle (F521) are 
‘most rhythmically attractive. Man of my Dreams and Life is 
empty without love (F520) are just.two more foxtrots, the former 
with a vocal by Mrs. Harry Roy. The title is rather appro- 
priate isn’t it? Congratulations! Mr. and Mrs. Roy, Harry 
Roy and his Tiger Ragamuffins should not really come 
under the above heading, but since their records are made under 
the same direction and by the same company—Parlophone—it 
is more convenient this way. There is only one disc (Parlo 
F522) and there is little point in comparing the two performances, 
because to my mind that old stager Wabash Blues is an easy 
winner ; for one thing it is more ideally suited to Harry’s style 
of clarinet playing than Sweet Georgia Brown. 

Billy Cotton and his Band. Regal-Zonophone. Of all the 
records made by this combination this month I like the dance- 
able rhythm of Supposing, a foxtrot nicely played with an ordinary 
Pll bet you tell that to all the girls on the reverse side (MR2170). 
_This’ll make you whistle (MR2172) runs it close, but two old stagers 
Ain’t Misbehaving and Shine (MR2161) by Billy Cotton and 
his Cotton Pickers steal the thunder. As entertainment I 
like them in that order, but reverse it for dancing purposes. 

That’s the end of duplicated titles and recurring combinations. 
Now it’s all plain sailing. 


Dance Music. Singles 


The Casani Club Orchestra play a waltz, Sweetheart, let’s 
Grow Old Together and a foxtrot, It ain’t Nobody’s Biz’ness what 


I do, almost flawlessly and in uniform tempo (Rex 8825), and on 
Rex 8826 Jay Wilbur and his Band definitely find Cuban Pete 
more to their liking than Popcorn on the other side. This number 
is too much of a crib of those rumbas of the Peanut Vendor ilk. 
It certainly possesses little that is original either in construction 
orconception. The only other Rex record is by Johnny Johnson 
and his Orchestra who weighs in with All my Life and Laughing 
Irish Eyes; there are no scandals to relate, just an average 
performance, The number is 8828. 

For sheer decision and precision Ambrose and his Orchestra 
- aresurely predominant. Listen to The Night Ride ; it is a splendid 
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exhilarating example. Couple this with the wonderful pro- 
ficiency of the players (collectively and individually), the tip-top 
arrangement, and the nett result is some record. The other 
side, Hide and Seek, is in slower tempo but the same character- 
istics prevail. A Decca record you must get, the number F6023. 

The dearth of good tunes is reflected by the number of resur- 
rected winners of other days, I have already mentioned a few 
and now Tiny Winters and his Bogey Seven make their 
recording debut on Decca F6031 with Frankie and Johnnie (vocal 
of course by Tiny) and How. Many Times. They swing grandly, 
especially in the Irving Berlin tune. Jack Harris and his 
Orchestra make no attempt to do anything out of the ordinary 
in Ev’ry time I look at you and Alone Again (Decca F6027) ; two 
straightforward tunes, played likewise. 

Both the titles, When I’m with you and But Definitely by Henry 
King and his Orchestra are from the film “ Poor Little Rich 
Girl.” Of the two the former is preferable both from the 
treatment point of view, and simply as a tune. There is more 
light and shade, but since to get the one you have to have 
the other there is little need for comparison. There is nothing 
unusual about the arrangements ; the tempo is uniform throughout 
so that the disc is danceable. 

How’m I doing is the sort of tune ideally suited to the style of 
Nat Gonella and his Georgians, they let it rip with Nat 
doing his old vocal stuff at a terrific pace ; Lazy Rhythm shows 
these boys in a less exuberant mood, quiet and restrained and 
in complete harmony with the title (Parlo F524). 

With F526, Parlophone issue a descriptive leaflet of the new 
Viennese Waltz. Actually the tune chosen by Victor Sylvester 
and his Ballroom Orchestra to demonstrate it is Vienna, Ciiy 
of my Dreams; played simply and in the appropriate tempo. 
Poor Butterfly, a foxtrot, is the coupling (Parlo F526). Another 
waltz, Dear love, my love and Moonlight, a quickstep (Parlo F527) 
complete the Sylvester output of strict dance tempo numbers. 
All are well and intelligently played. Judging by the label 
on Parlo F536 Za Zo00 Za must have taken some working out ; 
there are four joint composers but Herbie Kay and his 
Orchestra take just over six minutes to dispose of this and 
Sunday on the Swannee. ; 

Listening to Maurice Winnick and his Orchestra over 
the air always conveys an atmosphere of quiet confidence, and 
I find that same atmosphere permeating his recordings ; Stars 
in My Eyes from ‘‘ The King Steps Out” and Take my Heart 
(Parlo F525) are two examples. He seldom slips. 

As a change from the cavalcade of foxtrots, waltzes, etc., here 
are three tangos and a rumba. The Orquesta Tipica Roberto 
Firpo contribute the rumba La Cucaracha and one tango O Media 
Luz, and if you want the real South American flavour get this 
disc (Parlo OT142) ; it was recorded in Buenos Aires. The 
other two tangos are Mamma io ti chiedo Perdono! and Aromas 
de las Andes played by the Robert Renard Dance Orchestra 
(Parlo F535). There is nothing pretentious about the arrange- 
ments and the delivery is quite straight by comparison with 
the Firpo disc. 

Something is attempted and most of it achieved by * Fats ” 
Waller and his Rhythm in both Crosspatch and Let’s Sing 
Again (H.M.V. BD5098). (I am not sure that this disc should 
have got into my collection, it has more of an Edgar Jackson 
flavour.) The Five Bright Sparks tackle Tea for Two (Col- 
umbia FB1473) from a different angle than is usual for this type 
of title, though one can never be sure where their bright ideas 
may lead them; the natural idiom of Nagasaki is, however, 
more suited to this style of treatment, as are the Ballyhooligan 
titles, Canadian Capers and Raggin’ the scale on H.M.V. BD5094. 
I am more intrigued by their ragging than their capering. 

Tommy Dorsey and Ruby Newman and their respective 
orchestras go fifty-fifty with the available space on H.M.V. 
BDs5099. The titles are You've Gotta eat your Spinach, Baby and 
We'll rest at the end of the trail. The spinach is noisy and cumber- 
some and it certainly is a relief to listen to Newman and rest 
at the end of the trail I’ve followed these last three pages. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Film Music. By Kurt London, with a foreword by Constant 
Lambert. (Faber & Faber, 12s. 6d.). 

Here is the first book to be published in England on this 
important and fascinating subject, and no one is better qualified 
than Dr. London to undertake it. He has devoted his life to 
the film, and he brings the mind of a philosopher as well as the 
culture of a musician to his task. He left Germany “‘ for ever ” 
in 1933, and is now in London, where he says people are more 
alive than anywhere else in Europe. Film Music should be 
studied by everyone who has the remotest interest in the cinema. 
It is easy reading throughout, though much of it is purely 
technical, and it is admirably translated by Eric S. Bensinger. 

F¢ 


Children and Radio Programmes. A Study of More than 
Three Thousand Children in the New York Metropolitan 
Area. By Azriel L. Eisenberg. (Columbia University 
Press, and Oxford University Press, 15s.). 

At this year’s Radiolympia the B.B.C.’s “‘ Children’s Hour ” 
is to be seen as well as heard. This is proof, if proof were needed, 
of the popularity among listeners of varying ages of the good, 
wholesome material broadcast daily by all stations at 5.15 p.m. 

Over in America they do things differently. There are far 
more juvenile programmes, but most of them are sponsored 
by commercial houses. Advertisers’ inducements are many and 
varied, and youngsters need only register their names in order 
to receive (say) a handsome free sample of Duggie’s Dog Food 
in exchange for listening to Duggie (himself) relating dramatic 
dog stories on behalf of Duggie’s Dog Food Company. Or by 
testing hot cereals three times weekly for a month, a young 
gorinandiser automatically becomes invested with a gold star 
which he displays on his proud breast. 

Undoubtedly the youngsters of New York City are radio- 
minded. Three thousand of them—average age eleven—con- 
fessed to spending at least seven hours a week before the loud- 
speaker. Except for visits to ‘‘ movies’ or reading “ funnies,” 
they prefer the radio above most other recreational activities. 
Mark you, they do not confine themselves wholly to children’s 
broadcasts: in fact they select any programmes with pep—Al 
Johnson, Amos ’n’ Andy, Borrah Minnevitch, Eddie Cantor, 
and the rest—for preference. 

Space forbids full details of their favourite programmes: 
“Buck Rogers in the Twenty-fifth Century ” has a wonderful 
following, for its theme is “. . . warfare between existing 
Americans and the Mogul race who have overrun the entire 
world . . . rocket guns, disintegrator rays, space ships, flying 
belts, degravitation gadgets, &c.” Another is, ‘‘ 20,000 Years 
in Sing Sing,” containing dramatized stories of life behind the 
bars. Another, “‘ Eno Crime Clues ” ; and so forth. 

And what is the effect of these broadcasts on the growing 
minds ? I quote in order that I may not over-state: ‘‘ For 
many hours each day the youngsters gather round the radio 
and listen with rapt attention to the thrilling adventures of 
their beloved comic strip heroes and heroines. . . . So enthralled 
are they that they have developed the habit of dividing attention 
between the humdrum preparation of their school assignments 
and the compelling excitement of the loudspeaker. . . They 
gulp their meals in order not to miss the day’s instalment. . . . 
At night the children often lie awake in bed restless and fearful, 
or wake up screaming as a result of nightmares brought on by 
mystery stories.” 

So much for the dark side of the picture. True there are 
programmes less unsound educationally, especially those that 
are uncommercial, but they are not favourites. For those who 
listen, however, they are proved to help school work and 
encourage leisure-time activities. There is this compensation : 
half of the scholars tested agreed that they read or do their 
homework while listening—which means that they do not hear 


everything. 


and parents, and full tabulations thereon. 
findings and conclusions brings the work to a conclusion. It 


The Art of Film Production. By 
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The book itself, excellent in format and general production, 
gives the questionnaires in full, the data supplied by children 
The summary of 


is all wonderfully done in true American fashion—children, 


for instance, being graded socially according to whether they 
have telephones and/or motor-cars (not trucks!) at home, or no. 
Among the many recommendations is the suggestion that parents 
exercise far greater control over their children’s listening activi- 
ties, and the insinuation that a strong national advisory committee 
for juvenile programmes is immediately necessary. 


The two hundred pages make crisp, entertaining reading, 


since they reveal graphically the true condition of broadcasting 


in America. But the average Englishman, even if he knows 


something of educational psychology and the American system 


of intelligence tests, is likely to wade through these masses of 
statistics with his tongue in his cheek! W. W. J. 


Andrew Buchanan. 


(Pitman, 5s.). 


The Editor of the Gaumont-British Magazine has written an 
excellent manual of film-making, which as Mr. John Grierson 
observes in a foreword needs no bush, but will immediately 
commend itself to everyone interested in the technical side of 
the cinema. A short history of film production prefaces his 
survey of present conditions and exposition of the principles 
on which the industry’s artistic progress depends. Though he 
writes from the high-brow angle, made familiar by Miss Lejeune 
in the Observer, his ideas are lucidly expressed and will be 
intelligible to any serious student : indeed their broad acceptance 
is inevitable. And any possessor of a cine-camera will profit 
from Mr. Buchanan’s detailed advice on the way to vitalise 
the shortest film and the most trivial subject. C. M.S. 














THIS Mf NHB MUSIC 


"ss announcing 


the first issue of our 


We cannot do better than quote from the opening paragraph of the first issue 
of “ This Month of Music.” 
“It issome time since we realised that our monthly record news-letter was inade- 
uate. . hardly in step with the new developments at Imhof House ; and that some- 
tines rather more ambitious was needed. s had sugg d to us that 
if we og to ~ ish editorially our verbal B - on the new records given 
to them in the shop, we could reach the interest of a wider circle of recorded 
music enthusiasts. ow very right we think those friendly customers of ours at : 





Would you like a copy of this un- 
biassed and authoritative review of IM Ls | O j 
to you post 

\ Alfred poste Led., 112.116, New Oxford Street, W.C.1. Mus. 5944 


now confirmed by the appearance of our first issue of * This Month of Music.’ 
the latest records? Then fill in the 
PLEASE SEND ME WITHOUT OBLIGATION A COPY 


hope you will find it both interesting and informative.” 
coupon ey ot and it will be sent 
OF YOUR NEW REVIEW “THIS MONTH OF MUSIC”’ 
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WHAT IS THIS HIGH FIDELITY ?—X 
by P. WILSON 
(Continued from page 123) 


Conclusions 


HIS survey of the more recent developments in sound repro- 

duction has already extended over a somewhat wider field 
than I had in view when I started the series of articles. As 
soon as one begins to question the universal applicability of the 
hypothesis of uniform frequency response, a host of interesting 
problems and illustrations present themselves of such a character 
that one wonders how the hypothesis could have dominated 
men’s thoughts for so long. 


Our publicity agents, of course, are ever on the look out for 
a new phrase with which to hypnotise the ordinary man. But 
the idea of uniform frequency response is not a simple one to grasp 
and it has little intrinsic glamour. The term High Fidelity has 
been a godsend to the publicists, though it has no real meaning 
until it is defined, and whenever it has been defined the definition 
has borne no direct relation to the term itself. 


Yet even when one has said all the nasty things one can or 
dares about the way the term is being bandied about just now, 
one must admit that there is a very real striving for an appreciable 
improvement in the quality of reproduction in commercial 
instruments ; and by “ appreciable ” I mean one that the veriest 
tyro can recognise at first hearing. It is no doubt true that 
two or three years ago mass-produced instruments had only 
achieved a quality which many of us could whack into a frazzle 
in our specialised equipments of ten years ago. It is all very 
well for some of our impatient friends to say that manufacturers 
would have been better advised to concentrate on improving 
quality rather than on decreasing costs. But cost is a very 
important part of the problem. I have my own radiogramophone 
insured for £150, but it would be idle for me to pretend that 
that sum would be within the means of more than a small 
fraction of the public—or for the matter of that, within my own 
means if I had not collected the parts over a period of years 
and built the thing myself. 


The policy of progressive price reduction has made the radio 
industry and thereby established broadcasting. Some of us 
think that, judiciously applied, it could provide a similar tonic 
to the record industry, though the two are not exactly parallel. 
Concurrently with the reduction in prices an improvement in 
service has been given, and during the past year a definite advance 
in quality of reproduction has also been made, notwithstanding 
the fact that conditions are becoming more and more adverse 
as time goes on. The expensive ways of achieving certain 
standards have given place to simpler and inexpensive ones. 
That is true progress. At the same time knowledge has been 
gained which will permit of substantial advances in these 
standards. 


In general, then, I myself have no complaint with the policy 


generally pursued. I would much sooner havea state of affairs 
where nearly all instruments are reasonably good, than one 
in which there are a few expensive super-models and a majority 
of poor makeshifts: As the proverb has it, the best is often the 
enemy of the good. Even where on general grounds I should 
be disposed to criticise, I am compelled to admit that it is the 
public themselves who have forced the manufacturers’ hands. 
Thus, I deplore the practice of boxing up a loudspeaker, especially 
when it is low down in a radiogramophone cabinet. But the 
public generally will have it. Again, I myself have no use for 
all-wave sets which are the thing at Radiolympia this year, 
though I recognise that in the Dominions and Colonies they 


may be essential. But with America forcing public demands 
in this respect the British manufacturer has had no option. [| 
would like to see an instrument generally produced in which 
all the concentration has been on good reproduction of local 
stations. But would it sell in sufficient quantities to make it 
worth the while of a big manufacturer to produce it at low 
cost ? Sales experts evidently do not think so and no doubt 
they are right. As it is, such receivers, simple as they are, are 
relatively expensive to produce and the smaller manufacturer 
gets a look in. 


I have already remarked that the past year has seen a definite 
improvement in the quality of commercial receivers. The 
reasons seem to me to be clear. In the first place, apart altogether 
from the effects of cabinet resonance, it has come to be realised 
that bass reproduction at a strength dictated by the uniform 
response theory is much too heavy for home reproduction. 
In addition the high note response, with tone-control at maximum, 
has been increased. Unfortunately owing to interference troubles, 
its range has not been much extended. The introduction of tone- 
controls which operate independently on bass and treble has 
been a decided step forward, though I do not believe that such 
manually-operated tone-controls are destined to live very long, 
I fancy that in future the tone-control as we know it will disappear 
and that in its place we shall have an internal control which 
can be pre-set to suit room conditions and an automatic control 
which will function according to volume level. This automatic 
control- will have the effect of expanding or contracting the 
middle register according to volume setting. That, I think, 
is the inevitable conclusion of the analysis I gave earlier on. 


Other developments will probably depend entirely on the way 
in which public taste goes. I should not be surprised to see 
a revolution in cabinet design, or to find the local station receiver 
coming into greater prominence again. In view of the approach 
of television, the superhet receiver will probably hold its place 
for some time to come, though I myself am contemplating 
abandoning it as soon as I find time to remake my own receiver. 


So far as record reproduction is concerned, no substantial 
advance can be expected unless and until greatly improved 
pick-ups are available and it is possible that by that time hill- 
and-dale records may be coming into their own again, or even 
that the disc record will begin to be superseded by films. I 
know of two firms who have contemplated producing sound- 
on-film records for home use during the past year and have 
heard the experimental apparatus produced by one of them. 
The quality was not up to the standard of that of a good disc 
record but it was exceptionally promising for experimental 
apparatus in an early stage of development. I understand, 
also, that the former obstacle of the cost of film is not likely 
to stand in the way for many more years. 


The possible lines of progress are clear enough and sufficient 
technical knowledge is available to make the advance whenever 
public opinion demands it. The only question is: will there 
be sufficient pay-for-what-you-get demand or will the advent 
of television deflect the interest to other channels ? I have a 
feeling that the next few years will see a revival of sales of records; 
and in that case, a real demand for better quality in reproduction 
is sure to follow. For records of serious music are a much greater 
stimulus to intelligent listening, and therefore to good repro- 
duction, than ever radio can be. Records always demand 
something from the listener, whereas radio is only too often 
an enervating influence. . 
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The 
Marconi-men’s special 
researches into short - wave 
reception have given to the new Mar- 
coniphone all-wavers a performance 
and range that are unapproached. The 
flawless reproduction on all wavebands 
and the technical perfection of the various 
models make it simplicity itself for you to 
hear to the best advantage radio from 
every part of the world. Among the 
new season's range are all-wave 
Models from 94 gns. to 36 gns. All 
are available on convenient 
hire-purchase 
terms. 
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Prezo-E.ectric Pick - ups 


THE NEW ROTHERMEL 
BRUSH JUNIOR PICK-UP 


The new Junior Model provides an output of 1.5 volts with a 
frequency response to over 8,000 cycles. It is an ideal pick-up 
for those who require true rendering of recorded music at 


api PRICE £1.12.6 
o 


Write for descriptive leaflet and also details of our many 
other Piezo-Electric Products and All-Wave Radio Equipment. 





Rothermel House, 
Canterbury Road, High 
Road, Kilburn, N.W. 6. 
"Phone: Maida Vale 6066 


NO. 2 


‘SsGEARED UP’? FOR 


During 30,000 A WEEK 


the Radio Probably on don't want 30,000 speakers a week .. . you 

Exh b wouldn't know what to do with them if you had them oe" 

ibition and you are wondering just how this interesting news item 

page you. tt does concern you because when a factory 

THIS Is . — ushed beyo: vend Lae Say = omy, © aot to — 

ola will not risk that. Even schedu ave not quite 

THE PLACE reached 30,000 a week yet. By the time they do Rola will 
be equipped to handle them Rola techni 

look ahead. it was their foresight which gave you the 


RESEARCH. Th G.12 speaker, the quality of which is unapproached. 
e highly successful results of Judge for yourself by asking your dealer to demonstrate. 
G.12 D.C. (as illustrated) complete with ae 


our research during the past year cannot satisfactorily Mounting Stand, Handle, and Base 


be demonstrated inside Radiolympia; so Demon- ne. eee = “a 


° 
0 
strations ere given near Olympia (st17, Sinclair Road) cuccmmentteneinie  - = 829 


up to 10.30 each evening. (When ordering please state Field Resistance. 
and impedance of Transformer required.) 
G.12 P.M. less Transformer eos bee seo sen 0 


COME AND REFRESH YOUR EARS G.12 P.M.-with Transformer... ti) 


For oe tg Dag both a Nt and Energised Models oy 
supp! with a ohm Voice il at an itio charge - 
Visitors desirous of hearing their own records pleyed Write for folder “ B.” 


will find the mornings the 


best time, conditions then ie 
being less congested. f 
Bring your special test record MILLION 


VOIGT PATENTS LTD The Worlds Finest, Reprokucets 

The Courts . Silverdale . London . S.E.26 

TELEPHONE: SYDENHAM 6666 THE BRITISH ROLA CO.. LTD. 
Regd. Office: 22, Castle Street, London, E.C.1 Oe ; : zg Ao 
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Specification. 
Frequency Changer :— Mazda AC/TP valve. 
IF. Amplifier :—Mazda AC/VP valve. 
Second Detector and First L.F.:—Mazda AC/H2/DD valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Mazda AC2/ Pen. 
Power Output :—3} watts (approx.). 
Loudspeakers :—Two Electro-Magnet M.C.s. 
Speaker Couplings :— Transformer. 
Motor :—Induction Type. 
Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 
Wave Ranges :—200-250 and 900-2,000 metres. 
Total Consumption :—100 watts (approx.). 
A.V.C.; Tone Control and Provision for Low Impedance 
Auxiliary Speakers. 


This comparatively 
new radiogram is physi- 
caily a departure from 
the more conventional 
designs we have become 
accustomed to in the 
past few years. And 
quite apart from the 
asthetic angle, the 
cabinet has points of 
decidedly __ utilitarian 
value. For one thing 
it allows the speakers to 
be placed fairly high 
up in the room so that 
absorption, due to sur- 
rounding furnishings in 
the room, is minimised. 
Then again it permits 
the tuning dial, con- 
trols, motor and pick-up 
to be placed in close 
juxtaposition and at a 
convenient height for 
comfortable manipula- 
tion. The tuning dial 
fitted is a circular one, 
about ten inches dia 
meter ; it is illuminated 
red (long wave) or green (medium wave) according to the 
switch control setting, and the large area it provides permits 
of well spaced calibrations and station names so that confusion 
as to the identity of the station tuned in is lessened. 

So far as we can ascertain the circuit arrangements are fairly 
conventional and include, in addition to the features set out in 
the specification, image suppression and a compensated volume 
control designed to preserve uniform attenuation of all repro- 
duced frequencies throughout the major part of its range. 

The quality of reproduction is definitely of a good standard ; 
we were glad in particular to note that at large volume levels, 
with the tone control full out, there is a seeming excess of brilliance 
in hand in this way. At low volume levels, and particularly 
on speech or vocal items, it is a positive advantage ; and even 
where the character of the music demands some mitigation this 
can always be achieved by suitable setting of the control. 

Moreover there are occasions, ¢.g., in the recital room with 
an audience, or in'a small dance room—when big volume with 
brilliance can. be of advantage. The main thing, however, 

that normal room strength and a judicious setting of the 


” 


. clean, decisive tone... 
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The McMichael Radio-Gramophone, Model 365 
Price 28 guineas’ 


tone control produces a clean, decisive tone with little exuberance 
in any particular region. There is a nice balance between the 
upper and lower registers, the middle and lower-middle bands 
are not too obtrusive and in consequence there is little suggestion 
of cabinet colouration. Of particular value is the excellent 
sound diffusion, due probably to the use and location of the two 
speakers. One has to stand in almost the same plane as the 
baffle before any falling off in quality or forwardness is noticeable. 

All but the keenest station hunters will find the radio side 
efficient enough for their needs. In the heart of London an 
indoor aerial and a moderate earth are quite sufficient to provide 
about a dozen programmes, exclusive of the B.B.C. transmissions, 
and a good outside aerial in the suburbs more than doubles this 
number of stations. What is more they come in and stay put, 
at good volume ; many of them with quality approaching that 
of the local station. 

Although this radiogram is a little more expensive than many 
others of similar calibre, its performance, both as a receiver 
and reproducer of records, and the general excellence of the 
mechanical details, are commensurate with its price. 


The Bush All-Wave Receiver, Model S.S.W. 33 
Price 114 guineas 
Specification. 
Frequency Charger :— Mullard T H4, valve. 
IF. Amplifier :— Mullard VP4B valve. 
Second Detector and First L.F.:—Mullard TDD4, valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Mullard Pen.4VB valve. 
Power Output :—3} watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :— Mullard IW3, valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Wave Ranges :—17-53 ; 198-550 ; and 850-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C.; 40-100 cycles. 
ion :—60 watts (approx.). 
A.V.C.; Tone Control, Pick-up and Provision for Auxiliary 
Loudspeaker with cut out plug for parent speaker. 


There are two important features to be noted about this 
new Bush all-wave receiver ; the first is the absence of a radio- 
frequency amplifier preceding the frequency changer, and the 
second is the price; this is the lowest of any all-wave model 
that has so far been reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Naturally owing to the absence of radio-frequency magni- 
fication, this Bush does not possess the sensitivity as some 
all-wave receivers, but adequate 
magnification is available for 
the reception of the principal 
broadcasting stations of Europe 
and America : and these are the 
ones most likely to be of enter- 
tainment value to the average 
listener. During our tests the 
short waves were particularly 
prolific (the reception conditions 
may have been specially favour- 
ablesince we were able to receive 
many stations more clearly and 
with less tendency to fade or 
flutter than on previous occa- 
sions), and on the medium and 
long wavebands almost every 
one of the stations engraved by 
name and wavelength on the dial 
could be received. Of course, 
both quality and volume level 


‘*, . . able to receive many 
Staticns...” 
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varied with the several stations, but there was a good choice 
of alternative programmes of entertainment value. Here, overlap 
and background noises were commendably low. 

So far as quality of reproduction is concerned, short wave 
reception can be ignored since one is entirely at the mercy of 
ethereal conditions ; these do not apply quite to the same extent 
on the normal wavebands, and it is noted that some of the high 
power European transmitters can be picked up and reproduced 
with surprising clarity and quality. Our opinions, however, 
are always based on the reception from the London National 
and Regional transmitters, and the reproduction the S.S.W.33 
gives is yet another confirmation of the seemingly general policy 
amongst manufacturers to provide less “ thump,”-a_ better 
quality bass and a cleaner, less wiry and stronger treble. Occa- 
sionally one hears a protuberant ’cello or a cheeky piccolo but 
in the main there are no excessively rough patches and there 
is an amicable balance of tone. 

Any thought that the comparatively low price of this receiver 
is indicative of cheeseparing—electrically or mechanically— 
can be dismissed at once. It is a clean, well-designed instrument, 
devoid of frills or furbelows and as such is recommended to who- 
soever have thoughts of an all-wave instrument at a very 
reasonable price. 


The Collaro U36 Universal Gramophone Motor. Price £3 5s. 

It is some considerable time since we had a gramophone motor 
in for review designed to work from both A.C. and D.C. supplies. 

At one time the universal type of gramophone motor inevitably 
gave trouble sooner or later ; in some models mechanical noise 
was obtrusive, in others there was trouble with the brush 
gear and one particular universal motor we had to test 
was exceptionally bad tempered ; it exhibited almost every 
undesirable feature—high mechanical noise, radio-frequency 
electrostatic and magnetic interference ; its one and only virtue 
was that it had a satisfactory torque. This motor was issued 
to the public, but needless to say i's life was a short, and not 
a particularly gay one. 


‘*, . . should have a long and trouble-free life. . .” 


Since those days relatively few universal motors have been 
produced, maybe on account of the difficulties which a fractional 
H.P. motor of this type presents (and their corresponding increase 
in cost of production and consequently the cost to the consumer) 
and maybe because of the gradual influence of the grid system 
of supplying A.C. to many districts which were originally fed 
with D.C. A.C. gramophone motors are less prone to faults 
set out above and are less expensive to produce. 

It is with pleasure that we give this Collaro U36 motor a clean 
bill of health. The table above gives some indication as to 
its performance. Note the complete absence of both radio- 
frequency and audio frequency disturbance. The mechanical 
noise, whilst higher than that of the induction type of motor, 
is not obtrusive and, as a matter of fact is not so audible as with 
other universal motors that we are acquainted with. The test 
of governing is necessarily an arbitrary one. It is carried out 
after the motor has been given the four hours run and is checked 
by first of all setting the turntable speed at 78 r.p.m. as indicated 
by a stroboscope and neon illuminant and then by noting any 
fluctuation in speed when various types of recorded music are 
being reproduced. 
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The motor is mounted on a unit plate fitted with an electro- 
mechanical stop which, during our tests, never failed to work 
properly ; incidentally imposing a minimum of extra side pressure 
on the needle point. 


Remarks. 
547 Gram. Cm. (2.1 0zs) 
Good. 


Feature. 
Torque 
Governing 
Mechanical Noise 
Radio Frequency Disturbance 
Audio Frequency Disturbance :— 
Magnetic 
Electrostatic 
Time to accelerate to 78 r.p.m. 
from rest 
Temperature rise in four hours run 
Weight on record required to re- 
duce speed by 1 r.p.m. 
Consumption 
Percentage change in speed for 
5 per cent. change in voltage 
Voltage and Current Ranges 


Fair. 
Nil. 


Nil. 
Nil. 


5 seconds. 
37 degrees F, 


13} ozs. 
14 watts (230 volts). 


0.47. 

D. C. :— 100 — 130 and 
200-250 volts. 

A.C. :— 100-130 and 
200-250 volts 25-60 
cycles. 


The voltage ranges are easily and simply adjusted and a 
condenser-filter system is wired to the brush gear to ensure the 
complete suppression of self-generated disturbance. It is 
essential, to obtain full benefit of the filter, to earth the motor 
casing at the tag provided. 

Mechanically, the whole assembly seems to be very robust 
and is well protected from the ingress of foreign matter—dus:, 
dirt and stray gramophone needles ; and we see no reason why, 
if properly taken care of, lubricated at intervals, etc., it should 
not have a very long and trouble-free life. 


Collaro at Radiolympia 

Collaro have, of course, exhibited at Olympia many times, 
principally at the British Industries Fair, but we do not remember 
a Collaro stand at Radiolympia. Their stand is No. 70. In 
addition to many types of spring and electric gramophone motors 
the new Collaro Automatic Record Changer is on show. This 
has the advantage over most others that the magazine can be 
loaded with 9, 10 or 12-inch records, mixed or otherwise, and 
any disc can be repeated. It is particularly robust and is com- 
paratively simple in construction and so far as possible delicate 
springs controlling vital operations have been eliminated. 

The changer is available with two types of motor, one for A.C. 
operation and the other for A.C. and D.C. mains. The motor 
fitted to this model is the U36 reviewed above. The prices are 
10 guineas and £11 6s. 3d. respectively. 





NEEDLES THAT DO NOT INJURE THE RECORD 
:: BEST FOR RADIOGRAMS © :: 


There are no needles quite as good as B.C.N.’s 
= Round, Non-Metallic Gramophone Needles. 
Electric Pick-up, Acoustic and New Emerald 
Full-Tone Needles, 2s. per packet. _ 
Packets of Radio and Emerald containing 
two Steel Caps for use with Needle Armature 
“ Pick-ups,” 2s. per packet. 


musiccovers wee” =60 THE )©6POPULAR B.C.N. 
NEEDLE SHARPENER’ ~- __ 3s. 6d. each 


Trade Terms. Showcards and leaflets supplied through any 
holesale House or by 


cratic, THE B.C.N. COMPANY croyien cose 
WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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HAYES THE PROLIFIC 


NE of the outstanding events of last month was the announce- 
ment of new instruments manufactured by the E.M.I. at 
Hayes. Including loudspeakers and car radio the current ranges of 
H.M.V. and Marconiphone models incorporate forty-four 
models, amongst them four television receivers. It is impossible 
to give more than the briefest details at the moment but all the 
new models will eventually be reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE. 
Never before has Hayes been so prolific. 


H.M.V. 


Of the twenty odd models produced by the Gramophone Com- 
pany eleven of them were shown to the public for the first time 
at Olympia. Two of them, models goo and gol, are television 
receivers. The former incorporates a total of twenty-three 
va'ves and the latter, twenty-two valves. Prices have not yet 
been fixed. Both are combined picture and sound receivers 
ani therefore need no other external aid other than aerial and 
power, for the complete reception of the television programmes. 
In cach instrument 12-inch cathode 
ray tubes are used and the image 
is projected on to a mirror set in 
the lid. 

Although different sound re- 
ceivers are used for each model, 
the principal difference between 
the two is that the goo can also 
be used for ordinary radio recep- 
tion on any of the five wavebands 
incorporated. 

Of the other nine new models 
four are all-wave radiograms and 
five are all-wave receivers. Two 
of the most intriguing are the High 
Fidelity Concert Autoradiogram 
(model 801) and the Bureau Auto- 
radiogram (model 581). The 
illustration gives some idea of the 
581. The cabinet design is extreme- 
ly convenient from the manipulation point of view and provides 
for the storage of over a hundred records. Actually six albums 
for twelve-inch records are supplied with the instrument. It 
costs 48 guineas. 

The ten-valve 801 too is also of distinctive design. It is more 
ambitious and is designed on more generous lines. The radio 
chassis is identical with that of the 581 
and covers five wavebands including 
television sound transmission in the 
7-16 metre waveband. The power 
pack has an undistorted output of 10 
watts and feeds three eliptical diaphram 
speakers, two with electro magnets and 
one a permanent magnet model. These 
are mounted high up on three of the 
six sides of the cabinet, the plan view 
of which is an irregular hexagon. Be- 
neath two of the speakers are cupboards 
for the storage of records. The 801 is 
indeed an instrument for the discrimina- 
ting ; it costs 80 guineas, 

Of the other two new radiograms one 
(model 485a), is a modified version of the 485 (reviewed in 
the June issue), the modification consisting of the incorporation 
of the 7-16 metre waveband so that sound transmissions from 
the television studios can be listened to. The other is model 
488 a superhet radiogram with a 3 watts output stage. Here, 
too, the wave range on radio is between 7 and 2,200 metres. 
This model costs 28 guineas. 


The H.M.V. Television 
Receiver, Model goo 


The H.M.V. Bureau 
Radiogram 


Like the 485a the 481 receiver is the 480 dressed in a different 
suit and incorporates an extra short waveband, but the model 
486 receiver is an entirely new design and is the first really 
** Universal ” H.M.V. receiver since not only does it cover the 
short, medium and long wavebands, it is quite happy when 
connected to either A.C. or D.C. mains. Furthermore there 
is no need for voltage adjustment. This is entirely automatic 
between 2oo0and 250volts. The price, 
too, is attractive—13} guineas. 

That must suffice for the moment 
so far as H.M.V. are concerned. 

A ** mixed bag ”’ but one chock full 
of interest and promise. 


Marconiphone 


Not less interesting is the new 
Marconiphone schedule. Perhaps 
there is even more variety ; car radio 
equipment is included as well as a 
larger selection in the _battery- 
operated class. 

At Olympia the two television 
receivers (models 701 and 702), 
although inoperative, attracted quite 
a lot of attention. In both instru- 
ments the image is projected on toa 
mirror in the lid of the cabinet, and 
is approximately 10 in. by 8in. The 
instruments can be used either for 
the high definition Marconi-E.M.I. 
transmissions of 405 interlaced lines, 
or for the 240 line transmissions. 
The angle of vision is about 40 degrees and provided direct 
light does not strike the lens there is no need to operate 
the instruments in total darkness. Both the 701 and the 702 
have a speech output of 3 watts, but the 701 has the advantage 
of being able to receive all normal broadcast programmes radiated 
on 7-16 metres, 16.7— 
53 metres and the 
medium and_ long 
wavebands. 

The prices of these 
instruments have not 
yet been determined 
and neither model is 
at present available. 

Excluding these two, 
there are seven other 
new models : two A.C, 
radiograms, three table 
type superhet receiv- 
ers for A.C. operation, 
a universal (A.C. or 
D.C.) table model 
and a_ battery-oper- 
“straight ’’ principles. All are 
The price range is from 36 guineas 


Marconiphone Television 
Receiver, Model 702 


A new Marconiphone All-Wave Set, 
Model 346 


ated receiver designed on 
all-wave instruments. 
to g} guineas. 

The most ambitious, and, of course, the most costly is the 366 
all-wave automatic radiogram. This covers all the short waves 
between 7 and 140 metres as well as the ordinary broadcast 
channels. The gramophone equipment includes the familiar 
E.M.I. record changer. Tone controls for the independent 
adjustment of the treble and bass are fitted so that the tonal 
balance of radio and records can be set to individual require- 
ments. Actually this instrument is a modified version of the 
365 mentioned on page 82 of the July issue. 
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The only other new Marconiphone radiogram reserved for - 


the public exhibition at Olympia is the 363 which costs 28 
guineas. It is a superhet capable of reception on five wavebands. 
The chassis is identical with that of 
the 366, the difference in price being 
accounted for by the absence of the 
auto-record -unit. 

This 363 has a receiver counterpart 
in model 346 (184 guineas), a de-luxe 
receiver housed in a most attractive 
cabinet of the table type. With the 
exception of variable selectivity almost 
every modern radio refinement is 
embodied in the circuit. 

The all-wave universal receiver also 
makes its first appearance in any 
Marconiphone range this year. It is 
the 382, a four valve superhet with a 
speech output of approximately two 
watts. Thus it confers upon the 
traveller or the restless complete free- 
dom either of fancy or geographical 
position, for no matter where he lives 
the instrument will take him to lands 
afar irrespective of what kind of 
mains are laid on so long as they 
are not gas mains. That kind of 
receiver has yet to see daylight. 

As indicated at the beginning of Q ‘ 
this note the instruments mentioned Mc Michael 5 new 
do not comprise all that Marconi- Radiogram, Model 366 
phone exhibited at Olympia, but any faults of omission or 
commission will be gladly rectified by any Marconiphone dealer 
or by the head office in Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


Self- ing Gramophones, Ltd. made their début at 
Olympia this year with a most interesting range of radio-gramo- 
phones and radio-tuners—all-wave and for the normal wavebands. 

The instruments with special appeal to readers of Tue 
GRAMOPHONE are the all-wave High Fidelity Automatic Radio- 
gram, which costs 165 guineas (a similar model for normal 
reception costs 150 guineas) and a range (for A.C., D.C., and 
Universal operation) of portable automatic radiogramophones. 
The Universal and the A.C. models cost 28 guineas and the 
purely D.C. model costs 29 guineas. The illustration opposit: 
shows their ingenious design. Each have a five valve (rectifier 
included) superhet circuit with a 2.5 watt power stage. 

The high-fidelity radiograms are, of course, much more 
generous in both mechanical and electrical design. The low- 
frequency amplifier is of the paraphrase type with a power 
output of 15 watts and an almost level response between 20 
and 10,000 cycles. The automatic record changer fitted to these 
models has a capacity of from 1 to 33 discs ; each side is played 
consecutively or the mechanism can be adjusted to play one side 
of each record only, so that the special automatic coupling type 
of disc can be used! 


H. Hacker & Sons, of Maidenhead, have limited the design 
of the new Dynatron range of receivers to straight circuits. 
Superhets are taboo. So are pentodes in the output stages. 
Even in the less expensive models. 

Two representative models of the range of seven new instru- 
ments are the Ether Knight and the Ether Empress. Both 
are radiograms. The former is a two H.F. seven valve model, 
with variable selectivity, a Neon Searchlight tuner and a three 
watt power stage. 

The “Empress” is one of those high-power, high-fidelity 
and, of course, high-price radiograms which embodies all that 
modern science has devised. In all there are 16 valves including 
three H.F. stages, a special short wave tuner and seven watt 
amplifier feeding a battery of three speakers. An automatic 
record changer and a de-luxe type piezo-electric pick-up: form 
the rest of the gramophone equipment. 
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The cabinet is a splendid example of craftsmanship both as 
regards design and choice of veneers. 


McMichael’s, of course, are Olympiads too with their most 
comprehensive range. One of the instruments, the 365 radio- 
gram is reviewed on another page and two other models, the 
135 twin speaker superhet, and the 361 superhet receiver have 
been available some time. 


Pride of place amongst the newcomers is held by the 356 
radiogram (24 guineas). This is a most ingenious instrument 
housed in a console type cabinet with the familiar McMichael 
giant dial mounted in the lid, which in turn is sunk into the 
cabinet sides and thus is an integral part of the cabinet design. 
When the lid is lifted the dial is presented vertically and so is 
ideal for convenient and accurate tuning. Five valves (rectifier 
included) are embodied in the 
circuit which is designed for 
operation from A.C. mains. 


In the all-wave class there is 
the 362 A.C. table model which 
costs 154 guineas. The wave- 
range is from 18—2,000 metres. 
In this model too the tuning 
dial is a feature, being large in 
area and geared for coarse and 
fine tuning. The chassis is pro- 
vided with pick-up input sockets 
and external speaker connec- 
tions with a silencing device for 
the internal speaker. 

McMichael’s, for years well The Rola Roma Extension Speake: 
known for portable sets and , 
particularly those of the suitcase type, answer the revival of 
interest in this field by the production of two new suitcase models, 
the 367 and the S.M.C. They cost £8 18s. 6d. and 15 guineas 
respectively. Both are fitted with moving-coil speakers, but 
the former has the advantage both in the matter of avoirdupois 
and in £ s. d. 


The British Rola Company, Limited, again confined their 
activities to the specialisation in loudspeakers. In all there 
are fourteen models, including the G12 high fidelity electro- 
magnet and permanent 
magnet chassis. These 
were reviewed in the 
Januaryand March issues 
respectively. The other 
speakers include types for 
almost every conceivable 
kind of power stage and 
occasion, and _ whilst, 
naturally, they have not 
the same rangeand power 
of the G12s,their individ - 
ual performances are very 
likeable ; the new F type 
with treated cone and 
rear centring device being 
particularly pleasant and 
efficient. But from the 
point of view of value 
for money the new Rola 
Roma, a new 8-inch P.M. 
extension speaker with 
universal input trans- 
former and mounted in a 
walnut cabinet certainly sets a new standard. It only costs 29s. 6d. 


The Self-Changing Portable Radiogram 


Unfortunately, the opening date (August 26th) of Radiolympia was 
much too late for us to give any idea of the general tendencies or of the 
many more interesting instruments. These omissions will follow next month. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE GRAMOPHONE ON 
MUSICAL APPRECIATION 


by ODOARDO A. ZAPPULLI 


HE putting of the question as to the influence the gramo- 

phone exerts on musical appreciation and its possible effects 
upon public taste in music, might seem to many to attribute a 
somewhat exaggerated importance to the gramophone. In 
fact, the gramophone has not reached that stage of appreciation 
amongst the most critically and musically refined portion of the 
public which its technical perfection would seem to justify. 
It has been too long the victim of noisy advertisement which is 
ever ready to attribute the marvellous and the hyperbolic where 
such terms are not merited ; it has been too much absorbed 
in less than mediocre spheres with the inevitable result of creating 
diffidence on the part of persons of real musical taste who seek 
in the gramophone not a mere sound producing machine, but 
rather a source of satisfaction to musical emotions. 

The invention of the gramophone is one of those of the type 
which could not fail to appeal profoundly to the imagination 
of the masses, The lively curiosity aroused by the possibility 
of reproducing sounds and, above all, those of the human voice, 
if on the one hand has enormously favoured its rapid diffusion 
placing in high relief its spontaneous practical possibilities, has 
on the other hand obscured that which is its cultural portent 
in the highest sense, whether this be as an efficacious herald 
of music under the most varying conditions, or whether as a 
valuable means of preserving for the admiration of posterity, 
or as a simple documentation for it, one aspect of human ex- 
pression. The actual position of a concert performer, for 
example, in relation to that of his colleagues in other arts, will, 
by means of the gramophone, be more and more modified, 
conferring on what was an ephemeral affirmation the possibility 
of remaining in permanent accessibility. The fame of an 
executant is composed of two parts: that which he enjoys from 
his direct listeners and that on which he might count from those 
who will only know him through the medium of the record, 
and these appreciations will be often diametrically opposed. 
For many artists celebrity can only be gained through the 
medium of the gramophone, and it seems to me that such owe 
a deep debt of recognition to the gramophone by whose sole 
means they can ever hope to preserve for themselves a place 
in the heart of mankind. The psychological condition of one 
who listens to an interpretation of music, and above all to a 
concert virtuoso, is a curious amalgamation of sensations in which 
a nobility of purpose is unconsciously accompanied by apparently 
secondary sensations, but which, in the majority of listeners, 
constitute in reality the main source of pleasure. The concert 
performer does not present himself as a mere dispenser of music 
(as might be the gramophone), but as one at grips with the 
multiple difficulties of execution. He thus comes to create an 
emotion other than musical ; a sensation of difficulties to be 
overcome ; a race full of obstacles of which all watch for his 
surmounting. The difficulties themselves are generally well- 
known beforehand or are at all events sensed, but the performer’s 
method of overcoming them, one by one, is uncertain and it 
is this factor which contributes not a little to the pleasure of 
listening to the performance, which in itself might easily become 
a unique event of its kind and which excites the egoistic feeling 
of witnessing something impossible of repetition under analogous 
conditions. This is the purely animal and instinctive part, I 
would almost say sadistic, of the musical emotion, not dissimilar 
to that created by a toreador or a juggler, a stimulus, however, 
masked by such a nobility of attitude as almost to eclipse it 
but never quite succeeding. The phases of the emotions pre- 
eminently expressed by music, nostalgia, drama, anguish, love- 
sickness, lead me to think that one might define music as an 
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ennobled means of expression, the translation into a divine 
language of the secret desire to make suffer and to see suffer. 
The gramophone functions in this sense as a definite separation 
between two emotions which have so far proceeded inseparably, 
and assumes, one might almost say, the functions of purifying 
and enlightening. 

It remains to be seen whether music itself can retain its own 
power of attraction seeing that hitherto its very essence could 
not but be influenced by the atmosphere in which it was rendered, 
but certain it is that its attractiveness must, in time, be modified, 
although it is not possible to predict which type of music will 
hold the preference when it loses the dramatic element of 
execution. In the meantime, and due to a simple phenomenon 
of perceptive inertia, music will remain what it is, and I am 
led to believe that its power of attraction, its appeal, will tend 
to centre itself in the illusion that it makes real for an instant, 
in good and in ill, an ideal life created in our imagination and 
in the secret aspirations of our hearts. 

I am in agreement with the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 
when he writes, ‘“ After all, one of the functions of music, 
even though we allow it to be a minor function, is to serve as a 
tonic for the emotions.” And this is a noble function and 
also necessary, but perhaps it is not sufficient to assign to 
music that exalted position among human manifestations which 
its more extreme enthusiasts would assign to it. Music is 
ever far distant from any intellectualism, is a drug, now 
elevating, now narcotic, according to the effect reached for 
and variable as the temperament of the listener. 

The ability to effect combinations of perfumes and tastes 
does not seem to me to be widely different from the ability of 
combining harmonies and, in fact, music, dance, perfumes and 
feasts have always gone very well together and, after all, the 
drawing upon such profane surroundings for musical inspiration 
will perhaps prove in the future to have been an error. Perhaps 
the reason for this is to be found in the discovery of unsuspected 
emotive possibilities utilisable in other circumstances, such as 
the amalgamation of states of mind favourable to a spirit of 
religious mysticism, creator of a particularly spiritual atmosphere, 
such as is in a lesser proportion created by the scent of incense 
in a temple. At any rate music succeeds in getting a hold upon 
the sensibilities of people of all social classes such as is impossible 
in the case of an equivalent appreciation of Painting or Letters, 
and it would be absurd to imagine a crowd giving vent to delirious 
applause before a picture or a piece of architecture. Music 
presupposes abandonment of criticism, a surrendering, a 
psychology of an audience even when no audience exists. 

In the same way that the effect of drugs differs with various 
temperaments, so in the case of music, each type has its own 
particular devotees, and these will have special tendencies 
towards a particular state of mind. All discussions of the relative 
values of such states of mind are as futile as are discussions as 
to varieties of tastes. By this I do not wish to enter upon the 
thorny question as to whether love of music is or is not increased 
by the possibility of listening to a given piece as often as, and 
when one wants, or, further, as to which types of music might 
be benefited or otherwise. All those who have touched upon 
this subject, including Mr. Terpander in his well-known articles 
in THe GRAMOPHONE, seem to me to have started from a pre- 
sumption which could not do less than give a subjective solution 
of the problem. 

The question has been raised as to which type of music was 
less wearisome with frequent repetitions and would thus con- 
stitute the best investment in records. Amongst the legion of 
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those who declaimed the merits of the particular type of music 
they preferred (this being simply an expression of personal taste 
as useless to the purpose as the praises of his loved one by a 
lover would be in a beauty contest), Mr. Terpander very justly 
pronounces himself in favour of impersonal, objective music 
and, in consequence, anti-romantic. 

It is perfectly true that a composition of Bach will stand being 
heard in greater repetition than a Nocturne of Chopin, and if 
I were obliged by an absurd imposition to listen every day to 
my collection of records, there is no doubt that I should eliminate 
very carefully all music of a subjective nature, the listening to 
which called for a special disposition on my part. 

But, fortunately, there is no more obligation to listen to Chopin 
when the desire is not there than there is for Mr. Terpander 
to put on his record of Stavinsky’s Histoire d’un Soldat. Therefore, 
investing in music records is an undertaking as contingent, I 
would say, as taking a wife, but at least there is wisdom in 
selecting according to one’s taste. On the other hand I have 
discovered that, given a “ record ” library of a wide and varied 
range, and although it is true that an objective piece of music 
will stand more frequent repetition, yet, if one strikes the medium 
of records played during the course of a year following the caprice 
of the moment, the hearings are found to be more or less con- 
centrated on types of music most consonant with each individual 
temperament. 

Of what real importance is the fact that the rendering of a 
given piece of music can be tolerated more frequently ? Should 
we perhaps consider it in the same light as water that one 
can drink and enjoy under any conditions, but not as an 
inebriating drink in which we only indulge rarely -and from 
which we expect certain defined sensations ? 

Listening to music is at present for most an exceptional 
occupation. And here is suggested another interesting question, 
that is, as to whether the facility to listen frequently to music 
and not only at exceptional times will not, sooner or later, end 
by weakening the emotive force of all music without distinction. 

Wine, in the first instance, must have been considered in the 
light of a medicine to which one had recourse in exceptional 
cases and which was more or less violent and rapid in its effects, 
as is now the case with those unused to taking alcoholic beverages. 
What, then, will happen not to music but to musical sensations 
when music is drunk instead of being sipped? But I am con- 
vinced that the facility of listening to music does not necessarily 
involve an increasing desire to listen. I believe, in fact, that 
if one made a calculation of the hours spent by those able to do 
so listening to music in the concert-room, or playing the piano- 
forte, they would not be very much less than those actually 
dedicated to listening in to the radio or to the gramophone. 
Each one of us has his own point of saturation in receptive 
capacities beyond which the desire for performance or repro- 
duction ceases. 

Perhaps THE GRAMOPHONE could launch a referendum on 
this question, the results of which would be certain to be inter- 
esting. Inshort, one should not ask the question : What is the piece 
of music to which one would listen most frequently and under 
all conditions ? Rather the question to be asked is: What piece 
of music one would listen to more readily when the desire for 
music came ? It is not a question of finding a form of nourish- 
ment which is always tolerable, but rather something which 
really satisfies the need when it presents itself. In fact, between 
subjective, romantic music and objective, classical, everything 
resolves itself into a question of perspective. All romantic 
music will probably in time be considered classical ; romantic 
whilst it still reflects creative labour, whilst it still exhales that 
which in its nature is intimately akin to a sensitiveness which 
is no longer ours, or at least not near enough to us to reveal 
itself in its real and unmysterious aspect, but, however, not 
far enough off as to seem detached from human frailty and there- 
fore, perhaps, more susceptible of imposing respect than love. 
Thus music is romantic which, in respect of ourselves, is found 
in a medium state, rich in memories of some good which is lost 
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but which is still near enough to inebriate us with its perfume, 
Strictly speaking, Romanticism is no more than a point of view, 
an interpretation of successive generatjons. 

Everything successively will form part of the patrimony of 
Romanticism, to merge finally into the edge of the Classic where 
the various types and aspects will reveal their more intimate 
relationship and similarity, as telegraph poles seem to merge 
into one another as the distance increases. After this digression, 
to return to the question of the influence of the gramophone 
on musical appreciation one must observe how the ear adapts 
itself to a standard sonority due to the timbre which the instru- 
ment imparts to the music it reproduces, an adaptation which 
might even in certain cases resolve itself into a preference, 
This fact might to a certain extent serve to define its defects 
and might even lead eventually to the adoption of this particular 
timbre to create a new solo instrument. 

I shall never weary of associating myself with every effort 
made on the part of those to whom it is possible to bring pressure 
to bear on the producers of records, more particularly in 
connection with the much hoped-for new reproductions of 
Wagnerian music-dramas, to induce them to give more attention 
to this question of correct equilibrium between solo voices and 
orchestra which at present, with rare exceptions, leaves much 
to be desired. In cases where the. orchestra holds in actuality 
a predominant position, where it actually fills the concert-room, 
when reproduced on the disc it seems but a timid background 
of sound and recalls to one’s mind a certain type of caricature 
in which an enormous head is superimposed on a dwarf body, 
In this way, also, sound perspective must be studied in such 
a way that those voices, solo or chorus, which in actual per- 
formance are farther off on the stage, will be reproduced on 
the disc with the same effect. And, finally, I hope to see generally 
adopted some system whereby the natural relationship between 
piano and forte can be re-established. In regard to this I have 
not yet had an opportunity of judging the merits of the special 
contrast control incorporated in the H.M.V.800. 


IN THE MIDLANDS 


WEBER 


After a bombardment of every conductor, singer or pianist, 
so intense that all local celebrities fled at my approach, my 
Weber campaign at last seemed to bear fruit: (1) The Decca 
Company re-recorded Der Freischiitz, (2) .The Sutton Opera 
Company performed Abu Hassan. 


Abu Hassan is an exquisite littlke comedy which should be 
universally acknowledged as the equal to Cost fan Tutte and 
the superior to J/ Seraglio, a fact which Berlioz realised. Its 
music is charming and vivacious, totally different from anything 
else Weber ever wrote. Its libretto (again a change from his 
other operas) is excellent. It tells of a young Arabian couple, 
who, sadly needing money (a sidelight on Weber’s youthful 
finances) and to escape their creditors, feign death, hoodwink 
the Caliph, and lock an importunate but love-lorn moneylender 
in their cupboard. In other words, a real ‘ buffo ’”’ comedy 
to delight an opera-lover’s heart. The music consists of miniature 
arias, duets, and trios so exquisite that one marvels how the 
gramophone has missed them. Here is an opera which could 
be recorded in the same manner as the recent Freischiitz and 
with greater success ; by cutting down the dialogue the music 
could be completely recorded on four discs. What an oppor- 
tunity for the Glyndebourne company ! 

The sole example in the catalogues is the sparkling overture 
which serves merely as a tantalising sample, but which is a 
fine alternative to the well worn Figaro overture. There are 
two versions, one by the Hallé Orchestra on Columbia, one by 
the Berlin State Orchestra on Parlophone. 

Though the Columbia is the better recording, it must give 
place to the Parlophone on interpretation. Let us hope, how- 
ever, that someone will persuade the Decca Company to record 
the entire work. 
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The Gramophone Shop 


announces the completion of the 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


FIVE years of continuous preparation and 
research have gone into this incomparable 
592-page volume... 
to-day’s complete answer to a lively demand 
by record collectors and musicians for an 
exhaustive and authentic reference work 
devoted EXCLUSIVELY to recorded music, 


It is truly encyclopedic in scope. For 
example, the Wagnerian music drama lists 
give, in addition, page and bar references so 
that the exacting Wagnerite may know pre- 
cisely how much ground is covered (or 
omitted) in any specific single-disc or albu. 
There are II entire pages devoted to 
Debussy, 22 to Bach, 16 to Schubert, 18} to 
Mozart, 102 to Beethoven, and over 28 to 
Wagner ! 


Every record collector and music lover who 
desires authenic information about recorded 
music will want a copy of this remarkable 
volume—nothing like it anywhere! The price 
is 14s., post paid. Send money order to... 
THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP 
18, East 48th Street, New York 
New York, U.S.A. 














®© NEVER ADVERTISED BEFORE 





Better Needle for Radiograms and Record Changers 


Here is a needle which critics all over the 
country have received with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. It gives greater naturalness of 
timbre. Each needle will play about ten records, 
and can be re-pointed about a dozen times. 


Recommended by “The Gramophone” 


TuHeEsE cars are fully substantiated by ‘“ The 
Gramophone,” June, 1936. Get a packet of these 
needles—UNIVERSALS—when you buy your new 
records. They are ready for use. 


Ask for them at your dealer’s, or in case of difficulty, write direct to: 
UNIVERSAL ACCESSORIES CO.,38a, George Street, Baker Street, W.| 
TEL: WEL. 9223 
PRICES: 

MEDIUM OR LOUD TONE, l0 for I/- ; EXTRA LOUD TONE, I5 for 2/- 
@ IMPROVED PICK-UP SPECIALS, 10 for 2/- POINTERS, 5/- each 


Gauaes sal Gg 


10a SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.!I 


THE NEW F:BROUS Needles 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


by P. G. HURST 


“Pf ECORD collecting in the 

United States,” writes 
L. A. W. (Chicago), “is in- 
creasing at an enormous rate. 
The first Collectors’ Convention 
will be held this August in New 
York City. . . . It promises to 
5 be a gala affair.” 

This is progress, indeed, and 

yet again the “old country ” 
stands by and watches while 
others reap where she has sown. 
The keenness and determination 
of American collectors is carry- 
ing them along at a pace which 
we do not even attempt, though 
nobody will wish to deny the 
healthy state of which it is a 
symptom. 

We may hope to hear in due 
course some details of the Col- 
lectors’ Convention, which courageously puts to the test the 
whole collecting question, at a period which our more con- 
servative ideas might feel was perhaps premature. After all, 
it is the youngest of all collecting cults, and although it has 
undoubtedly made a strong start, it still has its quota of adverse 
and sometimes actually unfriendly critics. One may wonder 
what will be the policy of the conveners, and how they will 
aim at reconciling opposing elements. The American “ rarity ” 
may well be a different object from its English counterpart. 
I would like to know more positively exactly what the American 
specialising collector would regard as the ideal type of collection 
—but surely whatever it may be, Americans are not immune 
from that particular spice which flavours real collecting, of 
whatever form—the spice of rarity and value, so irritating to 
the opposite camp who fail to understand how anything so 
sordid and mundane can legitimately be introduced into a 
quest for pure beauty. 

Quite frankly, I should not like the job of summoning a 
convention in this country, although I should dearly love to 
attend one, because I find anything tending to end in a free 
fight quite irresistible ; and I can imagine nothing more con- 
ducive to broken heads and police intervention than an English 
Record Collectors’ Convention. 

I very sincerely hope that L. A. W. will send us as full a report 
as possible, and that the Editor will publish it, as I feel that it 
could not be otherwise than instructive. - 


ERE is another American collector, J. D. H. (Pasadena), 

who specialises in recordings, chiefly pre-electric, from Les 
Huguenots, in the twelve-inch size exclusively! What on earth 
has size got to do with it, one may ask ? But we must live and 
let live in the glass houses we inhabit. J. D. H. has already 
advertised in THE GRAMOPHONE for his special requirements, 
but without success, these including Odeon, German Gramo- 
phone, Parlophone, and H.M.V. by Hempel, Jadlowker, 
Kniipfer, Kemp, Siems, separately or in concert, and asks 
collectors to help him, promising tempting prices for good 
copies. He adds that he believes that M. H. (Horsham, late 
Thirsk) has some of the required specimens, and wonders what 
I can do about it. Nothing, I am afraid. 


ROM the same Californian town I hear from R. H., the 
famous collector of the various recorded versions of the 
Tristan Liebestod, references to which have frequently in the past 


appeared in the advertisement 
columns. R.‘H. tells me that 
he now possesses thirty-seven 
versions, and still lacks fifteen. 
Among these fifteen is the 
Berliner by Landon Ronald, 
about which I had the rare 
pleasure of speaking to the 
great musician a few weeks 
ago, and instilling a shade 
of doubt whether ‘he had 
sung it, or played it on the 
piano, a point which profoundly 
intrigued his friends! I con- 
sider this one of the most 
successful of the early attempts 
to record that recalcitrant in- 
strument, as it catches unmis- 
takably the poetic beauty of 
Sir Landon’s execution. 

Other missing Liebestods in- 
clude the Odeon by Destinn, a Pathé by Bettina Freeman, 
and an H.M.V. by Langaard (née Brynn), an acoustical Polydor 
by Frida Leider, Fonotipias by Amelia Pinto and Russ—if 
such existed—and the reputed Milka Ternina, which last I would 
unhesitatingly cross off the list of possibilities. The complete 
list of Liebestod recordings (in which, R. H., “‘ Leborinne ” 
should read “ Litvinne’’) discloses many notable omissions 
among the great Isoldes of the gramophonic epoch; the 
absence of Bahr-Mildenberg is remarkable; also Edyth 
Walker, surely one of the very finest Isoldes ; and Fassbender- 
Mottl, all of whom sang at Covent Garden before the war. 
‘Then one recalls Plaichinger, who certainly recorded some- 
thing in the far-off days, and Wittich, whose interpretation 
was much admired here in 1904 or 1905. 

Of those who recorded, the most famous of the true Isoldes 
appear to have been Nordica and Litvinne, both of whom sang 
the rdle very frequently with Jean de Reszke, who may be 
accepted as the greatest Tristan. His entrance in the second 
act, with Litvinne as his Isolde was, I hear, one of the most 
thrilling things to be seen on the operatic stage, the lovers being 
so overcome with excitement that instead of singing their 
alternate lines, they spoke them, incoherently and ecstatically, 
and both speaking at the same time. Would that I had heard 
them! but Ternina and Van Dyck have left me memories of 
magnificent acting in this scene such as their successors, with 
lesser endowments, have not attempted to imitate. 

Nordica’s record of the Liebestod fairly represents that type 
of singing which throws a Ternina or a Flagstad into such bold 
relief. It is spasmodic, jerky, and ejaculatory : clever, no 
doubt, but lacking in vocal line, too fast, and revealing no depth 
of feeling. 


= are so few lady collectors among us, that I feel we 
must make as much fuss as possible over those that we have ; 
and among these, C. H. (Toronto) is the most indefatigable 
and enthusiastic, and has, through her own unaided efforts, 
amassed a real collection of early celebrities, including the 
truly sensational item of a double-sided Columbia of Edouard 


de Reszke’s Infelice and Don Juan’s Serenade. I felt it necessary 
to confirm this astonishing piece of news before reporting it 
in “ C.C.”, but truly enough, it is a combination of the original 
1902 recordings, on blue label with gold lettering, bearing a 
“patent ” date of 1908. Although of more recent issue, this 
pressing is likely to be even rarer than the originals, since 
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gramophonists of the period wished always to be strictly up-to- 
date in their records and would therefore be disinclined to buy 
much of the then older sort. It is noticeable also that those 
f:w original G. & T’s. which lingered longest in the English 
celebrity catalogues seem never to be found in their later form. 
The percentage of survivals in any case must be infinitesimal, 
aad I can even imagine that the “ star ” exhibit at a “ collectors’ 
echibition” of fifty years hence may be, not of “ originals,” 
but of the Jatest issues of the earliest records ! 


. H. mentions a fascinating but incredible theory regarding 

the records of about 1905 or 1906 by the mysterious “‘ Romeo 
Berti,”” whose identity we have from time to time sought to 
discover: this theory is nothing less than that the pseudonym 
is that of Jean himself! I never heard one of the records, 
although I think I have been assured of the excellence of the 
singing ; but the insuperable case against such a solution would 
seem to lie in the fact that ‘“‘ Romeo Berti” recorded only for 
the minor companies and sold at the lowest prices. C. H. 
candidly adds that people who have heard both Jean and the 
record say without hesitation that there is no sort of resemblance. 
However, such false trails may lead to the truth some day. 
Further news from Toronto tells of the great revival there of 
Kubelik, the immense success of Flagstad, and that Rosa 
Ponselle, probably the very finest lyric soprano of the day, 
regales wireless audiences with I carry you in my pocket! (‘ Yes,” 
adds C. H., “ this actually happened ! ”’) 


NOTHER lady collector in the making, whom I fear I 

have neglected, is T. H. (Auckland), who, although so far 
away, has discovered what seems to be an original of Melba’s 
Sweet Bird of 1904. She also asks for a brief outline of how 
to collect old records. Not long ago I should have felt some 
doubt about the possibilities of New Zealand as a collecting 
ground, but the great success of Australian collectors warns 
me to be guarded. I would suggest to T. H. that she grabs 
everything within her reach of vocal significance by the G. & T. 
Company, and to sort them out as she may gain experience 
from what she may pick up from these notes : she may be assured 
of every help that “ C. C.” can give her. 

H. R. (Copenhagen) reports a double sided H.M.V. of 
Wagnerian duets by Peter Cornelius and Borghilde Brynn, 
both of whom were successful in the “‘ operdammerung ”’ period 
at Covent Garden. 


HE strange and persistent absence, or silence, of French 

collectors has at last been broken by an unusually interesting 
letter from G. F. (Paris), a collector of long standing who has 
only in recent months made the acquaintance of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, in which he discovered ‘ Collectors’ Corner.” 
Of particular interest did G. F. find the references to the elusive 
records of Jean de Reszke, that great artist and “‘ grand seigneur,”’ 
whom he knew well in the last years of his life. G. F., it appears, 
has traversed the ground which has also been explored by 
R. B. (Milan), and with much the same result. It would be 
unfair to either of these research workers to divulge their pro- 
gress, but I may say that it is not insignificant. It adds to our 
knowledge, however, to hear that Marie de Reszke, whose 
name also figured on the early English Fonotipia catalogue, 
was Jean’s wife, who is still living, and that she recorded the 
passage from Gounod’s Sappho, and L’Esclave by Lalo. Jean 
considered her the greatest singing genius he had ever heard, 
though she sang only privately, and never on the stage. Be 
this as it may, the reference is a propos, since published history 
does not sufficiently stress de Reszke’s devotion to the woman 
he loved passionately for years before circumstances made their 
marriage possible, and to whom he was undividedly faithful 
till his death. My authority for this statement is more sub- 
stantial than that for any of the silly, preposterous, and irre- 
sponsible stories to the contrary, which may well have originated 
from unsuccessful admirers. 
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Collectors will be grieved to hear, from the same source, 
of the serious illness and distress of the illustrious Félia Li 
whose lifetime of generosity to her fellow artists has left her with 
insufficient means to meet the “rainy day” which is heavily 
upon her. However, her sad case is in the capable hands of 
the veteran composer Reynaldo Hahn, who has launched a 
public appeal which, from its eloquent terms, gives promise of 
considerable success. Great artist though she was, she was 
even more distinguished for her invariable kindness of heart, 
which made her loved by all who valued high personal qualities, 


AST month I had the pleasure of reviewing briefly Mr. 

Julian Moses’s ‘‘ Record Collectors’ Guide,’’ which I have 
since had leisure to examine in greater detail. The many 
collectors who have regretted the exiguous time limits of 
** Recorded Memories ”’ will find many of their wants supplied 
in the new publication. 

Although lacking the ‘“‘ hand-made” qualities of “R. M.” 
it is neat and easy to follow, and I took comfort at finding that 
others besides myself can overlook glaring printer’s errors in 
proof-reading of this difficult nature. I shall hope to discuss 
points arising out of the Guide a little later on when all collectors 
have provided themselves with copies, but I note the absence 
of Emma Eames’ lovely Dopo, and of David Bispham’s 
Tell me, Mary, how to woo thee, both of which I feel sure must have 
come within the period. 

The compiler’s assurance that he has accepted the earliest 
reputed dates of his artists’ birthdays cannot be applied in- 
variably ; Suzanne Adams, Calvé, and Edouard de Reszke are 
cases in point, while Boninsegna seems to be credited with three 
additional years ; but far be it from me to judge on such matters, 
A really useful feature of the Guide, and one which reflects 
perhaps the greatest degree of industry on its compiler, is the 
code from which may be found the date of the withdrawal from 
the catalogues of each record. This, hitherto, has been one 
of those secrets of the craft which has not been broadcast, and 
is, moreover, one of the key factors which may govern the 
assessment of cash values when that evil is finally forced upon us. 


ween losing six million pounds to British trade, the 
imposition of ‘‘ sanctions ”’ has caused a serious hold-up in an 
important exchange of records in which I have been concerned 
with an Italian collector, as it was considered imprudent to 
entrust a parcel addressed to “‘ Perfidious Albion ”’ to officials who 


might be afflicted with strong nationalist tendencies. However, 
the more benign terrain of Germany has afforded the necessary 
jumping-off place, and I have duly received intact the much 
desired consignment. The greatest curiosity it contained was 
a fine original copy of de Luca’s Eri tu, which appeared on the 
English G. & T. catalogue in the year 1903 only, the date of 
its origin. This, and others of the same period and of equally 
short-lived existence, such as Garbin, Bruno, and Giraldoni, 
were probably unable to hold their own against the superior 
Fonotipia recordings of a year later, and were consequently 
withdrawn. But all these need to be revolved at so slow a speed 
that it is not inconceivable that they suffered from too high a 
musical pitch at the time of their issue—a time when calibrated 
speed-indicators, if invented, were found only on the most 
expensive gramophones. 

A Sammarco of 1902 of the Credo in Otello is another of the 
museum pieces from the consignment. It is a remarkable 
record, since the entire passage is comfortably included on a 
ten-inch disc, with the exception of the penultimate line, E poi? 
La Morte 2 il Nulla, the omission of which leaves the last line 
somewhat in the air : and there was still plenty of room. 
Naturally, Sammarco lost no time over mere niceties of style 
—he never did. 





Cellectors wishing for replies to queries are asked 
to write (not call or telephone), enclosing stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY REPORTS 





De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THz. GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 
answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. 


The writer's full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an 
The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters 


does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents. | 





Attaboy 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I am very sorry indeed that Mr. Robertson should consider 
the remarks in my letter published in the July number of 
THe GRAMOPHONE to be both inaccurate and unfair and I can 
assure him that such was far from my intentions, on the con- 
trary, I wished, and still wish, to be equally fair to the reviewers, 
the makers of the records and the record-buying public generally. 
As for criticising the critics that would be sheer presumption 
on my part for in all probability they have already forgotten 
more about music than I shall ever learn, but I do complain 
that their criticism is more often than not a review of the music 
in question rather than the records themselves. Further, I 
still contend that some of the reviews are misleading and here, 
if | may, I will quote A. R. in the August number. Writing 
about the new Columbia Beethoven Romance, he says, “‘ intonation 
is perfect and the recording admirable. A really excellent 
performance on the part of both players.”” Well, I am sure 
it is, but as far as the piano is concerned this, together with 
the recent Lehmann Lieder set, are, in my opinion, about the 
worst recordings I have heard for a very long time, and the 
records remind me very much of an aged “ upright ” with the 
traditional silk front which adorned the rooms of a bachelor 
friend of mine many years ago and from the inside of which, 
from time to time, he would produce bottles of beer. The 
point of my argument is really that if records such as these are 
technically of so high a standard how can the Rosenthal be so 
desperately bad ? In conclusion I am extremely glad A. R. 
realises my letter was kindly meant and strange as it may seem, 
and in spite of what I have written, I have the greatest respect 
for THe GRAMOPHONE in general and the review pages in 
particular. 


Ealing, W.5. Moore Orr, 


[A. R. writes: I do not wonder Mr. Moore Orr finds my 
reviews sometimes misleading if he so misreads what I write. 

A good performance is not dependent on the tone of an instru- 
ment, more particularly an instrument with a fixed tone like the 
piano. : 

Naturally a performance may be more or less seriously affected 
by poor tone, but the true artist will manifest himself inde- 
pendently of it just the same. 

Gerhardt, in spite of advancing age, is still the greatest lieder 
singer alive but there are many singers with far lovelier and 
younger voices. 

Now if the performance of a solo pianist cannot be wholly 
damaged by the tone of an indifferent piano how much less that 
of a solo singer or violinist, where the piano is in a subordinate 
position. Interest in the Beethoven Romance is centred in the 
solo part and though the tone of the piano is not of the best it 
is by no means so bad as Mr. Moore Orr makes out—at any 
rate on my radiogramophone—and as a review should try and 
deal with essentials I considered that the interpretation and 
balance being good there was no need to put people off by 
criticising the piano tone. Had the record been one of a solo 
pianist I should certainly have done so. I imagine Mr. H. V. 
Little was influenced by the same consideration. A review full 
of qualifications can be merely exasperating. Mr. Moore Orr, 
I suspect, is more interested in recording than music, whereas 
the musician reverses the order of appeal and is not overcome 
with excitement because a piano sounds something like a piano 
or a violin a violin! 


At the same time if the musician was to start out simply to 
criticise recording as such, many records which pass because 
of the merit of the music and the performance would have to 
be much more hardly treated. We are still far from the real 
thing. 

I have suffered in the past much more from the vagaries of 
recording fans than from musical highbrows, but Heaven preserve 
me from all extremists. 

It is impossible to satisfy everyone. Some ask for more and 
some for less technical detail: some want descriptions of the 
works and some don’t. One tries to strike a balance. It’s a 
thankless job, this reviewing, but I am always ready to learn 
and to break a friendly lance. That list of anvil solos, please 
Mr. Orr! (It was again the perfcrmance and not the piano 
tone that I criticised in the case of the Rosenthal record.) } 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

With reference to A. R.’s question in the June issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE may I state my case. 

Due to the enthusiasm inspired by Mr. Christopher Stone’s 
Record Broadcasts, I decided to take up matters gramophonic. 
For some years I stinted and scraped so that I could buy a really 
first-class instrument, and this wish I realised two years ago. 
I am not, as yet, well versed in the finer points of music, and, 
as I can only afford, roughly, a shilling a week for records, it 
is obvious that I do not want to waste money on records which 
will turn out, musically, a failure. To obviate this possible 
waste, I became a subscriber to THE GRAMOPHONE, and have 
based all my record buying on the results of the reviews and 
monthly editorial. 

For my part, I hope the present policy will continue, for I 
have never been let down, or disappointed over one record 
purchase to date. 


Derby. Frep E. Situ. 


Eileen Joyce 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


Gramophone records come and go, and it is only very 
occasionally that one great one stands out from the mass of 
modern overproduction. Such a record is the Rondo in A major, 
K386 (Mozart) by Eileen Joyce. (Parlophone.) It is truly a 
record of great beauty—so much so—that I have to play it over 
and over again for fear that I may have missed some of its 
loveliness during the previous hearings. 

My gratitude to all concerned for giving us this really magni- 
ficent record. 


Doncaster. Joun RICHARDSON. 


Piano Recordings 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

In the June issue of THz Gramopuone, I made a plea for 
piano recordings and mentioned Chopin’s Polonaises as being 
worthy of consideration in this respect. My pleasure and 
surprise can well be imagined therefore, when, referring to 
the July list of records, I saw that H.M.V. had issued five 
Chopin Polonaises, played by Arthur Rubinstein, with a promise 
of more to follow. Of Rubinstein, I have the highest opinion, 
having always found his interpretations to be deep and sincere. 

I am more than grateful to Mr. Allen, of Gillingham, Kent, 
for the information regarding piano works, which, to my know- 
ledge, had not been recorded. It was refreshing to note Mr. Allen’s 
plea for more records by Josef Lhevinne, and I would like to 
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make a similar request for records by Josef Hoffmann, and 
Leff Pouishnoff, especially of works by Scriabin, for, like Rach- 
maninoff and Borovsky, both Hoffmann and Pouishnoff are 
excellent interpreters of Scriabin’s music. 

Birmingham. Witiiam H. Brown. 


Vasa Prihoda 
The Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


I note that your reviewer of instrumental records says a few 
words in praise of Vasa Prihoda. Recently I purchased several, 
nine in fact, Polydor records of which Vasa Prihoda played: 
Drigo’s Serenade, backed by La ronde des Lutins (Polydor 25703) 
and Handel’s Largo, backed by Trdumerei (Polydor 25721). 
Otto A. Graef accompanies on both these records. I would 
like to say that the playing of La ronde des Lutins is very smart 
and clear, considering the speed at which it is played. I have 
heard Yehudi Menuhin on H.M.V., but prefer the Polydor 
rendering. 


‘London, S.E.6. F. B. GRAVES. 


Haydn Quartet Society 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. 


In the booklet of the latest volume of the Haydn Quartet 
Society it is hinted that there may be no further issues. I hope 
that all who wish to see it go on will join me in this appeal and 
try to persuade others to support the Society. Haydn’s music 
seems to me, more than any other, to combine the qualities of 
being easy to enjoy at first hearing and wearing well. So far, 
only one quartet earlier than Op. 20 has been issued (and that 
had been previously recorded). Mozart’s quartets are now 
being recorded regularly—and Haydn was at least as great a 
quartet writer as Mozart. I remember Mr. C. M. Crabtree 
said that people who write about music exalt Mozart at the 
expense of Haydn, while people:-who write music prefer Haydn. 
Though no musician, I rank myself with the Haydn “ fans.” 


London, N.W.10. Rosert Ancus LEwis. 


Petroushka and The Firebird 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


Whilst reading with interest Mr. Basil Hogarth’s article 
on Petroushka and The Firebird the remark about the latter 
“(had not Rimsky-Korsakov himself protested to his pupil 
Stravinsky ‘ Stop playing that horrible thing, otherwise I might 
begin to like it!’) ” caught my eye. 

Rimsky-Korsakov died in June, 1908, and the score of The 
Firebird was not finished till May, 1910. Did Stravinsky spend 
two years on the score ? If so Diaghilev’s impatience cannot 
have been very marked! 

Later, when reading Stravinsky’s “ Chronicle of my life,” I 
came across the following on page 35 (English translation) re 
Rimsky-Korsakov: ‘‘ The following is illustrative of the attitude 
of the old master towards Debussy. At a concert where one of 
the latter’s works was on the programme, I asked Rimsky- 
Korsakov what he thought of it. He answered in these very 
words: ‘Better not to listen to him: one runs the risk of getting 
accustomed to him and one would end by liking him.’ ” 

This sounds rather like the remark attributed to him about 
The Firebird. 


London, W.1. R. O’DonocuHueE. 


‘ 


Rosenthal 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE. 


Mr. J. E. Janus well serves a great artist by his letter in your 
August issue. Some of your readers may have done me the 
honour of reading my “ Chopin and his Music,” in which I 
have tried to examine the traditions of Chopin interpretations. 


The GRAMOPHONE 
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I hope that it will be apparent, at least, that the gramophone 
has shown its historical value by the publication of records 
by Pachmann and Moriz Rosenthal, for these are links with the 
true Chopin traditions which can and will never be so closely 
repeated, as the passing of time insidiously takes us further from 
the original. Your readers will be interested to know that 
in a letter to me not long ago, Professor Rosenthal referred to 
his early study with Mikuli, the pupil and editor of Chopin, 
Thus it may be seen how truly Mr. Janus has called attention 
to a Chopin record by Rosenthal as giving “ sufficient proof 
of the greatness of Rosenthal as a Chopin interpreter.” 


Canterbury. Joun F. Porte. 


Schumann Recordings 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

The Rev. Eric M. Davidson is right. Schumann has long 
been a gramophonic step-child. While all four symphonies 
have been recorded, the Second (which the writer, too, considers 
the greatest) needs re-recording badly. 

There are, however, good recordings of two works asked for, 
The A major Quartet was issued a short while ago by both H.M.V. 
and Victor. Curiously, a good recording of the Davidsbiind/er- 
ténze, played by Fanny Davies, has been available in America 
for many years ; but it was never issued in England, where it 
was recorded. Of the eighteen pieces, the four least interesting 
have been omitted, with consequent small loss. 

It would be too much to expect much of a market for the 
extended choral works, but we certainly should have the 77io 
in F and a new recording of the Fantasia. 

Consultation of Mr. Darrell’s superb new Encyclopedia of 
Recorded Music will reveal the surprising fact that over seventy 
Schumann songs are already on discs. 

Anent Mr. Shawe-Taylor’s admirable. letter, I would like 
to say that I consider the restriction of McCormack’s Ganymed 
to Society subscribers a major gramophonic crime. Ever since 
it was first issued, I have felt that this was the most important 
as well as the most cherishable vocal record ever issued elec- 
trically ; and I was much gratified to read what Mr. Ernest 
Newman had to say about McCormack’s interpretation. The 
Gramophone Company should make it available to the average 
record buyer at once, despite its inclusion in a so-called Society 
edition. 

May I remind Mr. Cave that the heavy American recordings 
about: which he complains were made without any thought of 
their being played on non-electrical instruments, which, with 
the exception of portables, are quite obsolete in America? At 
least, there have been no new acoustical instruments placed 
on the market since about 1928. 


New York. MANHATTAN. 


The Recorded Art of Nellie Melba 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I recently came across some historically interesting records 
made by the late Dame Melba. They bear modern small- 
diameter labels coloured yellow, the titles being in typescript. 

Amongst these are two not included in the list appended by 
Mr. Rothermel to his informative article in the December, 1931 
and January, 1932 issues of THE GRAMOPHONE : they are 
(1) Pastorale, Bizet (12 in. 03070) ; (2) Down in the Forest, 
Landon Ronald (12 in. 03130). The former record is mentioned 
by Mr. Goodbody in the article in Vol. I, p. 196 of Tue 
GRAMOPHONE (March, 1924). 

With regard to the latter this title is mentioned by Mr. 
Rothermel in his article and in a note on p. 349 (January, 1932) 
as being amongst those of which the matrices were ordered 
to be destroyed by Dame Melba. Yet here is a modern pressing 
of it! Underneath and clearly legible through the label are 
the title of the song and. the name of the singer and in addition 
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the figures 1-09, all traced with a stylus on the wax. So that 
the song as recorded would appear to have teen sung by Dame 
Melba in January, 1909. The copyright of the song dates 
from 1906. 

Mr. Rothermel does not include in his list the earlier recording 
(03072) of the Aubade from Le Roi d’Ys, quoted by Mr. 
Goodbody as being superior to the later version. 

London, W.8. Rosert J. NATHAN. 


(Since writing the above I have heard from the Gramophone 
Company, Limited, that Record No. 03130 Down in the Forest 
was originally issued in March, 1909, but was eventually 
deleted, and can now only be obtained as a special pressing.) 


P. G. H. comments. The records referred to seem to be 
pressings especially made to private order. 

With regard to Pastorale, this was one of no less than thirteen 
titles which, as I pointed out in ‘“ Collectors’ Corner” for 
February, 1932, were omitted from Mr. Rothermel’s list. It 
was recorded in London in 1906, and was withdrawn sometime 
in the nineteen twenties. 

Down in the Forest (03130) was recorded in U.S.A. in 1909, 
but was not issued. The statement that this or any other record 
was destroyed by Dame Nellie’s orders may be doubted. 

The earlier Aubade (03070) is one of the thirteen mentioned 
above. 


Matters Musical 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


May I once more encroach upon the. valuable space in your 
correspondence columns to make a few comments on some 
“matters musical.” 

Firstly, may I add my praises to the Trio from I Lombardi, 
sung by Caruso, Alda, and Journet. There are many musical 
experiences which have given me a feeling of exultation, but 
nothing has ever surpassed that which I receive on hearing 
this record. The “ piercing beauty ” (I hope Mr. Lemfry will 
forgive my borrowing his most appropriate phrase) of his two 
top C’s in unison with Alda is something we shall never hear 
again. And the pathos he puts into the opening phrases without 
for one moment breaking the line of song is nothing short of a 
stroke of genius. Compare this with Gigli’s rendering together 
with Rethberg and Pinza. I have on many occasions given 
my well-considered views on Gigli, but I would ask his admirers 
to listen to this exhibition of supreme vulgarity and lack of 
any sense of artistic culture. Surely this must be revolting 
to one who can see and appreciate such artistry as is displayed 
by—shall we say Pinza ? I have been accused of being biassed 
against Gigli, but I have no reason to be. I have a collection 
of 600 operatic records, and my judgment is based on a com- 
parison with the greatest and best. When Gigli does something 
really artistic I am amongst the first to appreciate it, and at 
last I have heard a few phrases which compare with anything 
I know. These are the first few lines of his latest record of 
Mattinata. The sheer beauty of unforced tone and lovely easy 
flow of melody is thrilling, but then when beginning the “ refrain” 
he takes a hearty sob, and continues at full voice (“ with a little 
more added ”’ !) to the end, which in its blatancy is unsurpassable. 

May I now put in a word for that supreme genius, Kirsten 
Flagstad ? I would ask those who have only heard her records 
to “‘forget it.’ It does not convey an atom of her genius. 
Having seen her towering above her colleagues, I can imagine 
a little better how great was the overpowering artistry of such 
as Jean and Ed. de Reszke, Van Rooy, and Ternina. Such 
personality can never perhaps be put on wax—with the possible 
exception of Caruso, who was very successful on records. Never 
shall I forget her singing Briinnhilde’s Battle Cry, nor the few phrases 
she sings to Siegmund and Sieglinde in Act II. She simply 
exhales a magnetic force even when she is not singing. She 
must indeed take her place amongst the greatest artists that 
have ever lived. 
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With regard to Mr. Sunderland’s remarks in the April number, 
I anticipated these. Now although those that he mentions 
are indeed very fine artists, they are not in the class of Flagstad 
or Chaliapin. Such as these latter have that magnetic spark 
which cannot be defined but is ever present with genius. Will 
anyone say that Kipnis, great artist that he is, can be compared 
with Van Rooy or Ed. de Reszke ? 

A word on opera in English—and that word is “ never!” 
Just as the words of Gilbert are wedded to the music of Sullivan, 
and cannot be translated into any other language—it simply 
isn’t “ Gilbert and Sullivan” any more—just so the music of 
grand opera has been written round Italian and German words, 
and the whole meaning and rhythm is mutilated by any attempt 
at translation. As the glorious poetry of Goethe, of Homer, 
or of Dante can never be the same in English, nor can “ Italian 

ra.”” Surely anyone with any artistic sense can see this ? 
And after all, the English translations of Verdi and his like 
mean absolutely nothing in elucidating the plot. 
G. C. Smpson. 





GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY REPORTS 


The New Federation of Societies 


At the Columbia Recording Studios, London, on July 25th 
last, the National Federation of Gramophone Societies was 
launched. Thirty-seven representatives from all parts of the 
country were present to hear Mr. F. E. Young (Gillingham), 
and Mr. W. W. Johnson (Gillingham) relate briefly the history 
of events leading up to the meeting. At once it was made 
perfectly clear that the idea of federating came neither from 
the recording companies nor from THE GRAMOPHONE, but 
spontaneously from the Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 
which has been making investigations into the position of the 
society movement during the past year. 


Practically every society in the country is not only willing 
but anxious to organize and work for the following objects: 
(1) the extension and development of the society movement ; 
(2) the establishment of an information bureau and a register 
of societies ; (3) the assurance of closer co-operation between 
the societies and the recording companies ; (4) the support of 
a scheme to establish a national library of gramophone records ; 
(5) the compilation of a panel of lecturers willing to visit societies; 
and (6) the encouragement of an interchange of visits between 
neighbouring societies. Thus the importance of an active 
association. 


A formal proposal to federate was therefore carried unani- 
mously and amid acclamation, and the subscription was 
thereupon fixed at five shillings per society for the first year. 
Mr. W. W. Johnson was elected Chairman of the Federation, 
and Mr. F. E. Young the Secretary ; Mr. S. O. Meibs (Dulwich 
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and Forest Hill) was also elected Treasurer. The Committee 
consists of Mr. D. M. Freeland (Acton) and Mr. H. J. Lovick 
(Woodford Green). 

Various matters were referred to the Committee, which meets 
in mid-September. Immediately after the meeting all societies 
will receive full reports of progress made and of plans for the 
future ; a questionnaire will also be enclosed, and correspondents 
are particularly requested by the Secretary to deal expeditiously 
with all Federation communications so that work may not be 
held up. 

The inaugural meeting was most satisfactory, and at the 
conclusion tea was kindly provided by the Columbia Company, 
followed by an extensive tour of the studios led personally by 
the manager, Mr. Purser. Then followed an enjoyable pro- 
gramme of records presented by Mr. Whittle of the Gramophone 
Company. A unanimous vote of thanks was accorded to E.M.I. 
and to their representatives for their generous measure of 
hospitality and kindness. 

Societies have already received invitations to visit the recording 
studios and the factories of E.M.I. The Decca Company also 
offers similar facilities, and as parties of visitors should be not 
larger than thirty and not less than ten, it has been decided 
to ask societies to apply singly for arrangements for these visits 
—in the first place through the Federation Secretary at 15, 
Kingswood Villas, Gillingham, Kent. 

So far as the Federation is concerned, work has already begun. 
Official contact has already been established with the recording 
companies and with THe GramMopHONE (which has kindly 
agreed to act as the mouthpiece of the Federation). Every- 
where the new organization has been warmly welcomed, and 
assurances of co-operation and assistance far beyond those antici- 
pated have been given. One aim of the Federation is to remove 
the difficulty experienced by so many societies in their efforts 
to secure (soon after their issue) large and expensive recorded 
works for demonstration: the solution of the problem seems 
much closer than was imagined. 

All societies should note that the next delegate meeting takes 
place early in January (on a Saturday) possibly in the Midlands. 


New Societies 


Some time ago an Oxford reader expressed a wish to start 
a society there: information may be obtained from the 
Federation. 

More recently a suggestion has been made for a new North 
London Society, and particulars may be obtained from Mr. 
P. Ratcliffe, 11, Belmont Avenue, E. Barnet, Herts. Mr. H. J. 
King, 48, Mount View Road, N. Chingford, E.4, also wishes 
to form a society in Chingford and district. 

Mr. D. Aldous, 290, Horns Road, Ilford, Essex, writes 
expressing a strong desire to form either a technical gramophone 
society in London and the Home Counties, or alternatively a 
technical branch of the Federation. Since there is now not 
a single purely technical society in the country, the idea is well 
worth considering, and interested readers should communicate 
direct with Mr. Aldous. 

It need hardly be said that anyone anxious to form a society 
in his or her own area is strongly advised to get in touch with 
the Federation immediately. 


The Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


The Chairman, Mr. J. Brewitt, provided a programme at 
short notice for the second July meeting, on Friday, 24th. This 
contained Haydn Symphony No. 99 (Beecham and L.P.O.), and 
Mozart Concerto in E flat (Edwin Fischer and J. Barbirolli’s 
orchestra). Between the orchestral works were Arias by operatic 
sopranos, Rosa Ponselle, Elizabeth Rethburg, etc. Rauta 
Waara singing two songs by Sibelius on a Telefunken record 
(A1goo—the first English pressing) must also be mentioned, as, 
while being reproduced on an acoustic machine, it had the quality 
of electrical reproduction in the live naturalness of the voice ; 
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or, shall we say, it was more akin to direct radio reception t 
record reproduction. This is not easy to define ; it is like talkir 
about “ captured sunlight,” but on hearing a record like th 
one realizes it has ‘“‘ something the others haven’t got,” as wi 
the original Polydor recordings, the Russia symphonic work 
Fair Maid of Perth Suite. It is important to note, touching g 
this quality, that it does not strictly connote “ quality ” in 
sense of a ‘‘ beautiful ’’ recording, so much as a sense of realisr 
We think we are getting superlative recordings—indeed, we an 
—and then something like this comes along and makes us 
up and take notice all over again. We have not been able 
investigate these Telefunken records further, other than on 
played at the first August meeting ; this, an original Gern 
pressing (Constant’s Aria from JI Seraglio, Peter Anders, A1874 
while being up to the accepted standard, had not that elusi 
quality which previously aroused interest. Perhaps some ot 
Society can tell us whether this is an isolated example, or if ther 
are others as good ? (We are assured, at the recent societie 
visit to the Columbia studios, that such a thing as “ luck ”’ do 
not enter into a recording (?) so there must be a reason f 
such things !) 

Among the new issues at the August 7th meeting was Al! 
Berg’s Lyric Suite, chamber music in the modern manner, muc 
muttering and whispering ; this contrasted with the flowin 
melody of the Siegfried Idyll, by Paris Philharmonic Orchestra 
this is Wagner in a happy mood, free of that air of brooair 
tragedy. 

Visitors are always welcome at Society meetings, held fo 
nightly—September 4th, 18th, October 2nd, commencing 4 
8 p.m., Headquarters, Kirkdale Café, 114, Kirkdale, Sydenhar 
S.E.26. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 


Mr. Andrews gave his postponed programme on July 13th 
Its interest lay in the fact that many of the records were a quarte 
of a century old. Two outstanding items were Caruso’s 1% 
eyes have told me (H.M.V. 4-2375), and Clara Butt’s The Ki 
of Heaven (H.M.V. 04060). This is the first programme ¢ 
** rarities”? we have had: we are looking forward to mo 
later on. 

On July 27th, Mr. N. F. Pharoah presented an open 
programme which was in fact given in the open. Using 
Stokowski version of Beethoven’s Seventh as a starting poin 
Mr. Pharoah took us through a variety of works which collective 
justified their title, namely, “A Summer Idyll.” 

An innovation was tried on August 1oth, when Mr. G. P 
presented Beethoven’s Choral Symphony (in the Stokowski version 
complete. In spite of its length, the work was thoroughly enjoyed 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


This society will commence its second season on Thursda 
September roth, with a programme of vocal, instrumental, an 
orchestral records. Readers of THE GRAMOPHONE, togethe 
with their friends are cordially invited, and should write fa 
details of meeting place to G. Carter, Esq., 86, Adley Stre 
Clapton, E.5. 


The South-East London Recorded Music Society 


On Monday, the 1oth August, the Society was much indebtet 
to Keith Prowse, Ltd., Cheapside Branch, for the loan of 4 
E.M.G., Mark 10a, machine. The occasion gave membef 
an exceptional opportunity of hearing The New World Sympho 
(H.M.V. DB2543-7, Philadelphia Orchestra), Scherzo Capriccio 
(H.M.V. DB2520, Minneapolis Orchestra), and the Carniva 
Overture (H.M.V. DB1796, London Symphony Orchest 
recordings, reproduced at best. A vote of hearty thanks t 
Mr. Engel for his talk on Dvorak. 

Communications to the Hon. Secretary, W. A. G. Pace, Esq 
96, Milborough Crescent, S.E.12. Meetings at Unitari 
Church Hall (next to Lewisham Public Library), High Stree 
S.E.13. 








